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VoLuMmE II JULY, 1922 Part 4 


THE CONSTITUENTS OF THE UNCONSCIOUS} 
By LEONARD WILLIAMS. 


AmonG the large number of those who now interest themselves in 
psychology there is, or has been, an impression, amounting almost to 
an article of faith, that the operations of the mind are independent of 
physical phenomena. Not only is this impression an erroneous one, but 
it is almost the exact reverse of the truth; for the operations of the mind 
are dependent both actually and potentially upon causes which are 
primarily physical. By this I do not mean merely such obvious con- 
siderations as that circulating blood is necessary to the process of think- 
ing. I mean that mind itself is primarily physical, and that what we 
call conscious thought is, in its inception, action, and make up, funda- 
mentally physical and chemical. In order to consider the matter from 
this point of view we must divest ourselves of the fallacy that the brain 
is the exclusive seat of the mind. On looking back through the ages it 
is not difficult to realise that mind must have existed in the scale of 
evolution not only before man was moulded, but even before the verte- 
brates emerged. The ganglionic cells which constituted the nervous 
system of the invertebrates were the ancestors of our sympathetic or 
autonomous nervous system. These ganglion cells were the organs of a 
mind—a very rudimentary mind no doubt, but nevertheless quite ade- 
quate and effective so far as the needs of its possessor were concerned. 
Now this primitive nervous system was the anatomical representation 
of the primitive mind which controlled breathing, circulation, feeding, 
excretion and reproduction. And the curious and interesting thing is 
that this association was never disturbed by the intricate processes 
involved in the elaboration of the genus homo. The ganglion cells of our 
sympathetic system of nerves are the lineal descendants of the primitive 
ganglion cells of the invertebrates, and they continue to exercise a sway, 
now become to some extent, but not entirely, automatic, over the impor- 
tant and complicated viscera which are concealed in the human chest 
and abdomen. In the scale of evolution the brain and higher centres of 
the spinal cord are mere mushroom growths compared to our visceral 
ganglia and their offshoots. Closely connected with these ganglia in 

1 Read before the Medical Section of the British Psychological Society. Feb. 22, 1922. 
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their influence upon the primitive physiological organs of respiration 
and the like, and practically co-eval with them, are the glands of internal 
secretion, the ductless glands, or endocrine glands, as they are called. 
These glands must thus be considered as an integral portion of the primal 
thinking apparatus, the apparatus that is, which originally developed the 
plan of receiving an impression and responding thereto by an act, which, 
by constant repetition, became customary or automatic. If, for instance, 
you inadvertently touch an object which is very hot, you remove your 
hand with great rapidity, long before the sense of undue heat has reached 
your consciousness. You are then performing what used to be called an 
“acquired reflex.” The reflex was originated millions of years ago by 
the rudimentary mind of our invertebrate ancestors, and the working 
of this mind in this particular instance dictated the same withdrawing 
act with such constancy as to stereotype it, and cause it to become 
purely automatic or unconscious. Now, the whole of our animal physio- 
logical life is dominated by this so-called vegetative system. It is a 
scheme of things which has been built up bit by bit from very small 
beginnings, and we represent the ultimate or residuary legatees thereof. 
This system is to us axiomatic. Without it we could have no existence, 
and every variation in it, is full of vital significance. That we have, on 
this foundation, succeeded in erecting a superstructure called a brain 
which enables us to think, and to reason consciously, and on a higher 
scale, must not blind us to the existence and essential character of the 
foundation, must not lure us into the flattering fallacy that there is 
something transcendental about the operations of the mind. A large 
part of this superstructure of brain and spinal cord—the central nervous 
system as it is called—is concerned with motion and common sensation, 
and a small part only with what is called thought, reason, intellect, 
and their consequences, conduct and character. And even these last, 
empyrean as they may seem, are almost entirely dependent upon causes 
which are purely animal and chemical. Talleyrand said ‘‘L’ homme est 
une intelligence contrariée par des organes” (Man is an intelligence 
worried by viscera). The old reprobate probably spoke truer than he 
knew, for man is not intelligent unless his viscera are working in harmony. 
Viscera, whose workings are unconscious, are his essentials; conscious 
mind and intellect, his decorations. Discord among the viscera im- 
mediately suspends in him any intellect which he may previously have 
possessed. A fright, a fever in his blood, a pain in his abdomen, at once 
reduces him to a primitive automatic, cosmic thing, bereft of reason, 
and with no language but a cry. This merely means that in such cases 
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his conscious mind is in abeyance, in order that the automatic or 
unconscious mind, which is the older, the more experienced and the 
more reliable partner, may take undisturbed control. Nor is it merely 
in acute disturbances that we can watch the automatic mind at work. 
Arbuthnot Lane has shown us how, in order to counteract undue 
mechanical strains in the adult skeleton, supporting bands of consider- 
able complexity in design and structure are developed. These reinforce- 
. ments are conceived, and their construction superintended, by the 
unconscious mind working through the autonomous nervous system, 
which thus proves itself to be not only the elder and more experienced 
partner, but by far the more efficient and effective. It gets things done. 
Whereas we know that the brain and central nervous system, with all 
their thought, are incapable of adding a cubit to the stature. 

And, although the workings of the unconscious mind in matters 
purely material and mechanical, such as the examples furnished by 
Arbuthnot Lane, are sufficiently convincing—there are others such as 
the hypertrophy of organs in response to a special demand—it must not 
be supposed that evidence is wanting in the region of the purely psychical. 
How else are we to understand and explain the phenomena of intuition, 
the process by which people, chiefly women, arrive at a correct conclusion 
by a jump as it were? Such people tell you they know, They cannot tell 
you how they know, but they know. And the devil of it is, they do know. 
The reason is of course that the primitive, the visceral, the unconscious 
mind gives information to the conscious, and like the experienced judge, 
it announces its conclusions but withholds its reasons. 

Now this unconscious mind which initiates and directs purposeful 
acts of great complexity, and arrives at conclusions with extraordinary 
accuracy, resides in what is called the vegetative system. The vegetative 
system consists of the viscera, the ganglion nerve cells and the ductless 
glands. The members of this system are not present to our consciousness, 
but when necessary they can obtrude themselves into our consciousness 
vigorously and with insistence. Hunger, and the desire to void urine or 
faeces, afford examples of this intrusion. Now, long before we become 
conscious, let us say of hunger, our unconscious mind has been aware 
that the stomach is empty and the stock of energy is running low; it is 
only when the necessity for food is getting urgent that it transfers this 
knowledge to the conscious, in order that the latter may take the neces- 
sary steps to secure food. The more delicately poised central nervous 
system, which is intended for higher things, is not troubled with mere 
animal needs until the devil begins to drive. And what is true of hunger 
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is equally true of the other primal viscera, bladder, bowel and repro- 
ductive organs. They are always in function, but it is only now and 
again that we become conscious of them, and our consciousness is affected 
in order that it may take the necessary steps to ensure the desired relief 
or satisfaction. The desire for relief or satisfaction is brought about by 
a rise of pressure within the organ. It is only when the pressure is reduced 
that our conscious is set free to revert to those higher things, about which, 
in psychological societies and spiritualistic seances, we hear so much. 

T have asked you to follow me thus far in order to show that the term 
unconscious mind is not a mere abstraction, that the thing has not only 
a name, but a local habitation, and that the said local habitation is in 
the innermost recesses of our most intimate being. In order to dot the 
1’s and cross the t’s of this wholly heterodox proposition, let me give one 
more instance. When a microbic army gains a footing in the tissues the 
defensive phagocytes are immediately mobilised, and proceed to make 
an orderly advance against the invader. Simultaneously the tempera- 
ture of the whole body is raised—we call it a fever—with a view of 
paralysing the invaders and facilitating the work of defensive destruction. 
No one surely can deny that this complicated and effective plan of cam- 
paign could be the result of anything but hard thinking, and it is quite 
obvious that the thinking is done, not by the brain, which is blissfully 
and disdainfully ignorant of such material happenings, but by the 
vegetative nervous system acting in conjunction with the unconscious 
mind. Let us now look a little more closely into the matter and enquire 
what are the motors of this unconscious mind. We know that it resides 
in the ganglion cells; in the viscera and the ductless glands, but what 
part respectively do these separate portions play. Well, the answer is 
that while the time is not yet ripe for dogmatic statement, there is 
a large mass of evidence which goes to show that the ductless glands, 
the endocrines, with their essences, their hormones as they are called, 
constitute the mainspring of this surprising mechanism. Nor does the 
importance of the endocrines stop here, for, according to the exact pro- 
portion in which their essences are admixed in your blood, you are tall 
or short, dark or fair, phlegmatic or choleric, saint or sinner, sexual, 
homo-sexual or sexless, male or female. Now if they have these powers, 
and they have, it is not too great a flight of imagination to believe that 
they dominate the unconscious mind. Let us look at them more closely. 

It has long been recognised by physiologists that there is a very 
intimate association between the supra-renal capsules and the ganglia 
of the sympathetic nervous system. The two were indeed originally, that 
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is, primordially united, and they develop simultaneously in the evo- 
lutionary tree until we arrive as high as the amphibians. In them, 
groups of adrenal cells are released from the sympathetic ganglia and 
wander along the aorta to come finally to rest in the neighbourhood of 
the kidneys!. In man they have become rather complicated organs con- 
sisting of an outer portion (cortex) or bark, and a central portion 
(medulla) or core, the respective functions of which are by no means 
identical. It has been said with considerable truth that the secretion 
from the medulla or core makes for flight, whilst that from the cortex 
makes for fight. Certain it is that animals with a large cortex are pug- 
nacious and dangerous, whereas those with a narrow cortex and relatively 
large medulla are timorous and fugitive. With regard to the cortex, it 
has been shown that it is in some rather subtle way connected with the 
development of the brain. In the first half of the second month of 
uterine life the supra-renal glands are twice as large as the kidneys, and 
the disproportionate size is due almost entirely to an excess of cortex. 
This occurs in man alone, never in the lower animals. If this phenomenon 
does not occur, if, that is, the intra-uterine proportion between cortex 
and medulla remain as in the lower animals, then the brain fails to 
develop. It is therefore evident that the growth of the brain is dependent 
upon the adrenal cortex. The medulla secretes a substance called Adrena- 
lin, which is discharged into the blood. In times of peace within the 
organism the amount of this discharge is not great. But there 1s a very 
large reserve of it stored within the nfédulla, which is promptly mobilised 
and advanced into the system on the outbreak of any disturbance. When 
pain is inflicted, or emotions are excited, especially fear and anger, these 
reserves are hurried to the blood stream and immediately produce most 
dramatic results. The peripheral blood vessels contract, the blood 
pressure is raised, blood is withdrawn from the viscera to be transferred 
to the brain and muscles—for fight and flight—temperature rises, pulse- 
rate quickens, eyes bulge, hair stands on end, and skin becomes moist. 
This complex is the physical expression of fright, fight and flight, and 
it will thus obviously depend upon the size of the cortex whether the 
animal aroused into alertness will use his adrenalin to attack or to run 
away. Go into a primeval forest and frighten the animals. If you live 
to tell the tale, you will be able to point out with certainty those of them 
which have a large adrenal cortex and those in which the medulla pre- 
dominates. But the civilised life of man is just as full of shock and stress 
as was that of his primeval ancestor. The shocks and stress are rather 


1 Biedl, lst Ed., pp. 132-33. 
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different, it is true, but it is to the supra-renal glands that he un- 
consciously appeals when in need of reinforcement. The stock of reserve 
in the glands is to a certain extent limited, and if an individual is for 
ever making demands for reinforcement, the stock is liable to give out. 
Such is the real explanation of the condition known as neurasthenia. 
True neurasthenia is not primarily nerve exhaustion, it is exhaustion of 
the supra-renal glandular secretion, brought about by too frequent or 
too vigorous calls upon its resources. The adrenals are the oldest of the 
endocrine glands, and thus preside not only over the more primitive 
emotions, but also over the characteristics which originally made for the 
survival of the fittest, and the physical equipment which accompanied 
them. Thus the person who has well-developed supra-renals is virile and 
aggressive, alert and energetic, of short or medium stature, with a 
considerable growth of hair on the trunk. 

Now, these adrenal glands are members of a hierarchy, of which 
besides the adrenals there are several other members, at least three 
among whom are of equal importance with the adrenals. These three 
are the thyroid, the pituitary and the gonads, or sex glands. There are 
in addition other members, such as the pancreas, the pineal and the 
thymus, and the important fact to remember concerning the whole 
hierarchy is that its members are interdependent. If one of them over- 
acts, a response is immediately forthcoming from at least one, often 
from more than one, of the others. The endocrines may thus be compared 
to the oarsmen in a delicately b&lanced outrigged boat. They are all 
pulling in one direction, at the same time as some are pulling against 
others; excess or insufficiency on the part of one will immediately be felt 
by all the others, who respond to redress the balance. And, as in an 
outrigged boat, there is a predominating or guiding oar who sets the 
pace, the stroke oar, so in the endocrine boat there is always one pre- 
potent gland which sets the pace and strikes the prevailing note. In 
the case of the adrenal cortex we have already seen the effect of its pre- 
dominance in the case of a man, but we have to recognise that the same 
note may prevail in the case of a woman. In such circumstances the 
female becomes virile and aggressive; she produces hair on the chest 
and other unwelcome places, even when still quite young. There are a 
good number of such women in this country, but very few of them have 
husbands. When they have, the husbands are very sorry. The nddle of 
their existence is solved by a consideration of their endocrine balance. 
The very womanly woman has a very active thyroid and a relatively 
inactive adrenal cortex. In the virile militant woman the proportions 
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between these two glands are reversed, her adrenal cortex overtops her 
thyroid, and in so doing produces a type of character and conduct which, 
though it may have its pldce in the scheme of things, is not generally 
regarded as a domestic treasure. From this we may deduce another fact 
of importance, namely that the thyroid and supra-renal antagonise one 
another. This, though true in a general way, is not always the case. 
That it should be true is not surprising when we realise that the thyroid 
was originally a female sex organ. That it should not invariably be the 
case is due to the influence of some of the other closely connected and 
ever watchful endocrines, notably the pituitary and gonads. 

The function of the thyroid in the human economy is, briefly ex- 
pressed, to make the fires burn more quickly; to raise the creature from 
the level of a cold-blooded to that of a warm-blooded animal. It was the 
thyroid gland which was the cause of the evolution of the sea animal into 
a land animal, as Julian Huxley has shown by his ingenious experiments 
at Oxford, and the gland continues to exercise this warming and stimu- 
lating effect in its present situation. To realise its potency in this direction 
one has only to look at a cretin—that is, a thyroidless human child. 
There you have a young animal almost cold-blooded, with coarse features 
and coarse animal hair, a dry skin, a protruding tongue, with wads of 
dumpy tissue, so distributed as to represent not obesity, but a caricature 
of obesity. If there is speech, there is no language; if there is instinct, 
there is no intelligence. It is not a child; it is a living, breathing mass of 
fleshly and repulsive inertia. If now to this agglomeration of cells you 
add another ingredient, thyroid extract, you perform a miracle. In an 
amount of time which is almost incredible, all is changed. The caliban- 
like creature becomes entirely human, and is shortly able and anxious 
to take his place amongst his fellows. It must not be supposed that all 
the effects of thyroid extract, given therapeutically, are as dramatic as 
this, for the part played by this gland seems to be that of stimulator 
and supporter of the other glands—the bellows to the fire, the coachman 
to the team. Without it we can indeed exist, but it is merely existence; 
it is not life. With a full measure of it we become temperamental, we 
touch life at a variety of points and places, we enjoy wine, woman and 
song; we become in the jargon of the psycho-analysts extro-verts. I 
have sometimes been led to doubt whether the thyroid had any specific 
functions of its own. That it has the general function of stimulator there 
can be no doubt, and I have often known it to ferret out and awaken 
into activity dormant functions of drive and check which had hitherto 
been hidden away in remote corners of form and character. What may 
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be called the thyroid apparatus includes not only the thyroid gland itself, 
but the glandlets which in human beings are generally embedded in its 
substance, called the parathyroids. As we have seen in the case of the 
supra-renals, and shall see again in the case of the pituitary, these two 
parts of the thyroid apparatus have different functions. Indeed, in this 
case, the functions are diametrically opposed, for, whereas the thyroid 
itself acts as a general accelerator to the machine, the action of the para- 
thyroids is that of a brake or drag. This action is due to their power over 
calcium metabolism. The story of this mechanism is still rather involved, 
and as the explanation is not necessary to my present purpose, I will 
merely emphasise the undoubted fact of the antagonism of the two parts 
of the thyroid apparatus, and pass on to the consideration of the 
pituitary. 

The Pituitary is a small organ—about the size of an ordinary pea— 
which is situated inside the skull, a short distance behind the root of 
the nose. As if to emphasise its extreme importance, it is embedded in 
a little skull of its own—the sella turcica. This, while ensuring it from 
external injury, is by no means without drawbacks, as, for instance, 
when for any reason the gland wants to swell. The pituitary, or hypo- 
physis cerebri, as it is also called, consists of two parts, an anterior and 
a posterior, the functions of which differ very widely. The anterior part 
is concerned with the development of the bony skeleton. When, during 
the growing period, it is overactive, it produces very tall people, and in 
extreme cases, giants. If the overaction of the gland does not occur until 
after growth is complete, the result is a very characteristic creature 
known as an acromegalic. Most of him remains normal in the matter 
of size, but other parts become disproportionately big. His head enlarges, 
especially the lower jaw; his ears, nose and lips become coarser; so does 
his mentality. The overaction of the gland generally means that the 
gland itself enlarges, but as it is encased in a bony envelope, any real 
enlargement is difficult, and every attempt in that direction will produce 
severe headache. When the anterior portion of the gland is lazy or under- 
active we have the conditions known as Froelich’s Syndrome, first 
described by Jonathan Hutchinson under the name of Lipomatosis 
Universalis Asexualis, that is, a generalised distribution of fat combined 
with sexual impotence. The subjects of this condition are obese and 
somnolent, often vicious, but by no means unintelligent. It is probable 
that Dickens drew the picture of the fat boy in Pickwick from one who 
was definitely deficient in Anterior Pituitary. Though not yet certain, 
it is more than likely that it is to the anterior portion of the pituitary 
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that we owe the blessing of sleep, and there seems little doubt that the 
phenomenon of hibernating animals is regulated by the same agency. 
The posterior portion of the hypophysis cerebri is originally derived 
from nerve structures; that it has nevertheless acquired the power of 
secreting an essence which profoundly influences a large number of 
organs is now beyond question. This essence raises the blood pressure, 
causes contraction of the involuntary muscles all over the body, including 
the intestines, the uterus and even the heart itself. The gland as a whole 
then, anterior part and posterior, is a most important organ. Its com- 
plete extirpation brings death in a few days. 

There remain for brief consideration the gonads, the sex organs, 
which of course play very different parts according as they are typically 
male or typically female. But in truth typical instances are rare. Every 
man has some streaks of the woman in him, and every woman some 
streaks of the man. The whole subject is fascinating in the extreme, even 
its history. It takes us back to that inconsequent, and consequently 
unheeded, genius Brown-Sequard, and lands us in the lap of the Daily 
Mail and the monkey gland. I am, however, warned that no mere 
physician need flatter himself that he can teach any member of a psycho- 
logical society anything about any question relating to sex. I shall 
therefore content myself by reminding you that there are such things 
as interstitial glands, both in testis and ovary, and that their influence 
in the two sexes is, in the former, to produce maleness; and in the latter 
femaleness. I need not insist upon what these terms imply either in 
outward and visible signs or in inward and spiritual graces. I need 
indeed go no further than to quote the saying of Virchow that whereas 
woman is a pair of ovaries with a human being attached, man is a human 
being furnished with a pair of testes. I feel that I may, however, without 
fear of being altogether banal even to psychologists, refer to one aspect 
of the question which offers a key to a problem of our present civilisation 
which is very generally discussed. Why are there so many unhappy 
marriages? The answer is that in the vast majority of cases, that is, 
when one of the contracting parties is a virgin, there are not, and in the 
nature of things there cannot be, any reliable data upon which the other 
contracting party, the man, can form any considered opinion as to the 
suitability or otherwise of the lady to whom he is attracted. At a certain 
age, the ordinary marriageable age, the man is usually a complete physio- 
logical entity, whereas the girl is not. A woman cannot be said to be 
hormonically complete until she has had a child, still less can she be so 
considered until she has been through the ordeal of sexual congress, for 
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the hormone of the male prostate is essential to the physiological per- 
fecting of the female. It is said that marriage is a lottery. It is, in the 
case of both parties; but it is far more of a lottery in the case of the man 
than it is in the case of the woman. A man marries a cocoon, and there 
is nothing, except perhaps a contemplation of his future mother-in-law, 
to enable him to gauge what will emerge from that cocoon; whether it 
will be the beautiful and dutiful butterfly of his daydreams, or a scarify- 
ing scorpion, accompanied, as in the zodiac, by twins. It is said that 
widows are dangerous: it would seem from these considerations that in 
the matrimonial market they are far less dangerous than maidens. 

I have now endeavoured to sketch the evolution of the vegetative 
mind from the original ganglion cells through the sympathetic system 
to the supra-renal capsules, and hence to the whole endocrine system. 
I have sought to bring before you only so much of this system as seems 
to have a bearing upon the general make-up of the individual, mental 
as well as physical. It is, as you know, impossible to dissociate the two. 
Even the least experienced of us can claim to some extent to judge a 
person’s character by his outward seeming, his voice, his gesture, his 
shape and colour, and his eyes. If therefore you grant to the endocrines 
the responsibility for the one, the other follows as a matter of course. 
If a man’s conduct is determined by his endocrines, so also is his character, 
for character is only conduct so often repeated as to become habitual. 

It comes then to this: the vegetative mind, the subconscious, is an 
entity in the creation of which the endocrines play a preponderant part, 
and they continue to dominate it during the whole life of the individual. 
If the endocrine balance becomes altered by environment, accident or 
disease, then the individual becomes changed bodily as well as mentally. 
I need only instance the effects of surgical castration in either sex, or 
the physiological castration of the menopause, to remind you of the 
really astounding mental and physical changes which the withdrawal of 
a single hormone may produce. 

The position then would seem to be this. We are born with a certain 
endocrine pattern which we obtain from our parents by way of their 
gonads. This pattern is capable of an almost infinite variety within the 
four corners of what may legitimately be called the normal. That 1s, 
the proportions in which the various hormones are admixed at birth 
may vary considerably in the case of, say, four brothers all of whom 
may be perfectly normal. The one may be a man of action, the other a 
scientist, the third an ecclesiastic, the fourth an artist, and each may 
deservedly rise to high distinction in his calling. The trend in each case 
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is initiated by the exact proportions in which their hormones are mixed, 
and this in its turn seems to be determined by some considerations which 
stand in need of closer investigation, and others which are obvious. 
Among the former are the states of mind and body of both parents at 
the time of conception. It is easy to believe that child begotten in 
drunkenness would be unsatisfactory, because of the poisoned hormones. 
It is a very common observation that a love-child is nearly always strong 
mentally and physically, a fact which tells of busy endocrines and 
stimulated senses. The state of health and of mind of both parties must 
obviously make a great difference in the offspring; whether for example 
the female is merely passive or active, either in sympathy or antipathy. 
If the endocrine balance is not determined by these and similar subtleties, 
how comes it that all the children of the same parents do not resemble 
each other as closely as most twins do? 

Of the obvious influences which determine the endocrine pattern, 
and hence the type of the unconscious mind, perhaps the most obvious 
are those which are summed up in the term environment. Climate, 
which is only another way of saying race; for climate determines racial 
characteristics: education, both home and institutional, which is only 
another way of saying suggestion; for all training is fundamentally sug- 
gestive: and finally, food, the type of material from which the tissue- 
waste is replenished—these are the factors in environment which concern 
us here. In the matter of climate we have only to look at the question 
of colour. The dark races have not developed their pigment out of mere 
superfluity of naughtiness. They have developed it by the aid of their 
pituitaries and their adrenals to protect themselves against certain 
deleterious rays of the solar spectrum. When the question of colonising 
with white races continents whose aborigines were coloured, comes to 
be studied scientifically, it will be found that it is only the white woman 
who is capable of producing enough pigment to protect her thyroid and 
her ovaries, who will escape sterility; and that the white man similarly 
endowed with vigorous pigment-forming glands is the only one who can 
successfully resist the onslaught of tropical conditions and disease. The 
Spaniard in America—yes. The Scandinavian—no. The Jew—anywhere; 
because he can change his pigment as easily as he changes his coat or his 
nationality. 

That education is merely a process partly of organised and purposeful 
suggestion, and largely of suggestion which is purely fortuitous and hap- 
hazard, must be obvious to anyone who will give the matter a moment’s 
serious consideration. The very language you speak, and the way in 
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which you speak it, the manner of your address and the tone of your 
bearing, are the outcome of suggestion acting on the imitative faculty. 
That you should behave like a lady or a gentleman, instead of like a 
fishwife or a costermonger, depends solely on the suggestions which you 
received when young. That you should be an Anglican or a Roman 
Catholic, a Buddhist or a Presbyterian, is purely a matter of suggestion, 
for you certainly did not at the age of six or seven, when your nebulous 
superstitions were beginning to assume a definite religious form, examine 
ito the foundations of the various creeds and make a deliberate choice. 
This factor of suggestion is one of enormous importance in the eventual 
determination of the endocrine pattern, for the various glands of the 
system will have to adapt themselves to the surrounding suggestional 
atmosphere, and when they fail to do so, trouble arises. If, for instance, 
a boy finds that he is expected by his widowed mother and her entourage 
to be active and aggressive, to behave in fact as though he had a vigorous 
adrenal cortex, whereas in reality his equipment in that direction 1s 
originally meagre, he will, if he can, develop the necessary amount of 
cortex and gradually present the characteristics demanded of him. If 
he fails, he finds himself increasingly out of harmony with his surround- 
ings, and there ensues a failure of adaptation, always painful, often 
pathetic. Psychologists talk a good deal about such failures, but not 
very many of them realise that these difficulties are primarily and 
fundamentally of endocrine origin. When the glandular cause of such 
conflicts comes to be generally recognised, their treatment by psychical 
methods will be rendered very much more simple and satisfactory by 
reinforcing it with remedial measures applied to the glands themselves. 

And so we come to the third and last element in environment, namely 
food; the substance, that is, which we ingest in order to repair the waste 
which is inevitable in the working of these busy and bountiful glands. 
And in this connexion let me remind you yet again, that the endocrines 
are amongst the oldest organs which we possess. Active in the most 
primitive of living things, they gradually developed themselves until 
they arrived at the stage in which, as a complicated system, we find 
them in primeval man. During the whole of this period there has been 
progress in development—evolution towards higher and more efficient 
types; which means that during this period the endocrines have been 
adequately supplied from outside sources with material which was 
perfectly adapted not only to health, but to progress; that the income 
was not only sufficient for every-day needs, but was such as to allow of 
a balance which would permit of fresh enterprise and undertaking. Now 
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what was this material? Originally of course it derived from the sea; 
the amphibian found it both on land and in the sea, and the complete land 
animal found a sufficiency of it on the earth. The characteristic of the 
food in all the stages of evolution upon which I wish to insist is that it 
was alive. When it was eaten it was either actually living or so recently 
dead as to be chemically alive, that is, before any cadaveric changes had 
taken place. And this characteristic continued to pervade the food of 
the animal kingdom until long after man emerged. There must obviously 
have been a stage in human development, a precoctural stage, as it has 
been called, in which man knew nothing about the cooking-stove, and 
it was as obviously at that stage that he succeeded in raising himself 
above the level of the brute creation to become what he now is. Whether 
his initiation into the aesthetic advantages of cooking are accurately 
represented by Charles Lamb’s jeu desprit I will not stop to enquire; 
it is at any rate quite certain that the cooking of food was, and is, as 
great a departure from normal evolutionary conditions as the distillation 
of alcoholic drinks. We have come to regard cooked food as natural and 
normal, whereas it is in reality grossly abnormal and unnatural. And 
the reason for this has been supplied within the last few years by the 
discovery of the vitamines. Vitamines are substances which are essential 
to our growth and development when young, and necessary to the main- 
tenance of health and efficiency in adult and advancing years. Now, 
broadly speaking, it is true to say that vitamines are present in uncooked 
foods and absent from foods which have been cooked. They are very 
delicate and labile substances which are destroyed or driven off by any 
culinary process. So that although we may legitimately enjoy cooked 
foods, even as we enjoy tobacco and alcoholic drinks, honesty compels 
us to place the three in the some category; that is, of things which, 
though nice, are physiologically naughty. The naughtiness of cooked 
foods resides in the fact that they contain no vitamines, and without 
vitamines you cannot have well-developed and harmoniously working 
endocrine glands. If you will carry your minds back, you cannot fail to 
realise that it is only since we began boiling our children’s milk against 
the bacillus of tubercle that the said children have developed the com- 
paratively new diseases of rickets, adenoids and appendicitis, all of 
which are endocrine diseases, and that the said boiling so far from de- 
creasing the incidence of tuberculosis, has actually contributed largely 
to its increase. The only method of combating tuberculosis, or any other 
disease for that matter, is to strengthen the individual against attack 
by looking to his physiological defences. To try and kill the bacilli with 
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a casserole is to revert to the methods of the celebrated Mrs Parkinson, 
who sought to keep out the Atlantic with a mop. 

Vitamines have been very aptly described as exogenous hormones. 
They are as necessary to the endocrine glands as the hormones of the 
glands are necessary to the organism. Without vitamines there can be 
no healthy endocrines; without endocrines there can be no healthy vege- 
tative system; and without a healthy vegetative system there can be 
no healthy mind. Thus the old saying of “‘mens sana in corpore sano,” 
always generally, if rather academically, admitted, receives additional 
and intimate support from an examination of the most recently unveiled 
wheels of our fearful and wonderful being. | 

In venturing to submit the foregoing considerations it has been my 
purpose to bring you to a realisation of the fact that the unconscious or 
subconscious does not reside in Parnassus or Olympus, but that it has 
an earthly and perhaps a very earthy dwelling here below. That dwelling 
is not indeed, like the brain, the organ of the conscious, a castled tower 
flanked by sweeping walls with loophole grates where captives weep—a 
self-contained manorial abode—but is constituted by many huts, most 
of them of primitive design and of lowly construction peopled by a 
primal community whose members pour all their powers into tasks 
whereof the memory of man runneth not to the contrary. You do well 
to probe the unconscious, to test and interrogate it, but you will never 
do these things to any real purpose until you consent to come down from 
Olympus and forsake your present affection for somnambulism in order 
to study physiological realities. You will arrive at much better results 
and more helpful if you will turn from the rather fanciful analysis of 
unsubstantial dreams in order seriously to study the evidences of the 
endocrine pattern. They, and they alone, can read you riddles and show 
you miracles. 
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THE SEARCH FOR A KINGDOM. 
By ALFRED CARVER. 


In his most fascinating analysis of Jensen’s Gradiva, Professor Freud 
remarks that ‘“‘our author has omitted to give the motive whence origin- 
ates the repression of the erotic life of his hero’.”. Some two years ago 
it fell to my lot to analyse the life-history of a young man, which re- 
minded me so forcibly of the story of Gradiva that I deem it worthy of 
record as throwing light upon the motivation of such a repression. 

The young man in question, whom I will call B., was a curate of the 
Anglican Church aged thirty-two. He was sent to me by a colleague 
because on two occasions within the previous six months he had wandered 
off on foot on long fugues with no subsequent knowledge of the events 
which had occurred during them or of the motives which had prompted 
them. B.’s mother, whom I saw just prior to my first interview with him, 
volunteered the information that he was the second of two children and 
had always been very attached to his home, but though considerate for 
all he showed particularly a respect and ‘reverence’ for his father. He 
was of a fanciful disposition and as a child had manifested a lively 
curiosity, ‘wanting to know and do everything.’ He had been in many 
ways precocious, but his career had frequently been interrupted by ill- 
health. B. supplemented the above by stating that he suffered from 
headache, insomnia and anxiety dreams; adding that two dreams re- 
curred frequently with only slight variations. He was afraid of being 
alone and afraid of waking in the dark, and on this account had recently 
been sleeping with his father. When asked why he was wearing spectacles 
he stated that his eyes had been weak, sometimes almost blind, since his 
early school days, but as this had been attributed to overwork, he laid 
no stress upon it, especially since several oculists had assured him that 
no serious organic defect existed. 

At the time of his first fugue B. was working as a curate in a parish 
near Birmingham. He had not been well for some time before this 
and his sleep had been disturbed, not only by dreams, but by a feeling 
that all night his mind was at work trying to solve conundrums, chess 
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problems, etc. His eyes also had been a source of trouble to him, and 
altogether he had felt that something which he did not understand was 
taking place. He sought to blame his surroundings for this and decided 
it would be better if he could get away from them. Yet he strove all the 
harder to concentrate upon his work. Feeling, however, that there was 
something he needed to think out he began to go for little walks between 
his duties. One afternoon after calling upon a lady, to arrange with her 
some detail that her husband was to perform at a service, which B. 
proposed to conduct that evening he went for a walk, which developed 
into his first fugue from Birmingham to Blackpool: a distance of some 
120 miles. 

At first B. had no recollection of his fugue, but durimg analysis the 
steps were retraced and many of them verified by circumstantial evidence. 
He first changed his clerical collar and put on an old overcoat, then set: 
out northwards avoiding as far as possible the main roads and following 
by night a star, whose glimmer exercised a peculiar fascination over him. 
During the earlier stage of his journey he fancied that C., an old school 
friend, was accompanying him, but later thinking that C. must have 
got left bebind, he sent him several post-cards informing him of his 
progress and mentioning points of interest on the route. 

After four days he arrived in an exhausted condition at Blackpool; 
a place he had known well as a child and where lived his mother’s sister 
and a recently married male cousin of his own age. Although B. was not 
conscious of any desire for marriage the marriage of his cousin had 
presented itself to him as a puzzle. It jarred upon him considerably. He 
felt as though this cousin somehow had stolen a march upon him. ‘He 
thought that as he and his cousin were of the same age they ought to 
feel alike,’ but that in some inexplicable way the cousin’s marriage made 
him a settled man and raised him above B. It was to the home of this: 
cousin that B. directed his steps in the fugue after setting out from his: 
parish with the vaguely conscious idea that he had some problem to solve 
and that this problem was connected causally with his symptoms. Un- 
fortunately when he ‘came to himself’ at Blackpool the solution of the 
problem was no nearer; his fugue was attributed to overwork and a long 
holiday was prescribed. . 

After about six months’ rest B. determined to resume oe and made 
arrangements to go as curate to a quiet parish in Hereford. While choosing 
his lodgings at this place he experienced an overwhelming feeling that. 
he would be lonely and unable to settle down there. He attributed this 
feeling to the fact that he would again be separated from home, and tried 
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to console himself with the promise that his people would come and stay 
with him at Christmas. 

Before the time arrived for him to take up his new duties, B. again 
went off in another fugue. This time starting from home he set out in 
the direction of London, but was recognised and brought back when he 
had only got as far as Banbury, about 60 miles. It was shortly after 
this that B. was referred to me for analysis. I will now put together 
briefly, but in orderly sequence, the history which came to light piece- 
meal during analysis. 

B.’s recollections stretched back to early davs when he had been the 
intimate companion of his sister, who was one year his senior. He recalled 
that they slept in the same room and there used to play together. One 
game in particular came prominently before him. This was a game of 
birds in a nest feeding their young. His sister used to curl up in bed 
forming a sort of nest into which he then snuggled and made believe 
to feed her after the manner in which singing birds feed their young. 
The sister played the combined roéle of mother-bird, nest and offspring. 
This game was accompanied by a good deal of excitement and cuddling. 

A little later (about age four) B. became disturbed about the sexual 
difference which he noticed between himself and his sister. It seemed to 
him either that there was something wrong with him or that his sister 
lacked something. He could not decide which of these alternatives was 
correct, but rather preferred the former. This problem exercised his mind 
a great deal and he sought every possible occasion to solve it, but without 
success. 

At the age of five he went to school and started to learn the alphabet. 
He then experienced great difficulty with the letters U and V; did not 
seem able to write them and repeatedly asked the teacher to explain the 
difference between them. The teacher, however, was impatient and re- 
buked him as though he were asking something wrong. During these 
lessons B. was troubled by a great desire to micturate, but dare not ask 
to go out lest this also should prove in some wav wrong. Indeed, as he 
crew older, he felt increasingly that there was something wrong with 
him. He feared also that his parents would put a stop to his games with 
his sister now that the difference between them was realised. 

One day when the parents were out a young nursemaid, with im- 
pressive secrecy, said that she would tell B. and his sister how babies 
came, but they must never never tell or even speak about it. She then 
gave them some garbled version which B. does not seem to have under- 
stood and the only part of which he recalled was that if a man climbed 
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up on a woman and if he put an apron round her she would have a baby. 
B. did not feel interested at the time, but was impressed by the secrecy 
which the maid enjoined and felt that she did wrong to tell. Apparently 
the maid was prompted to say whatever she may have said because the 
children were playing dolls and B. was taking the part of father and 
doctor combined ;—bringing babies in a bag. About this time an older 
girl at school confided to B. that she had to go home early because her 
mother had a baby. B. again felt that the girl ought not to tell about such 
things and ran away immediately to satisfy a sudden strong desire to 
urinate. The only obvious effect of the maid’s tale was that B. became 
shy before his sister and afraid to help her in dressing—putting things 
round her. 

B. recalled that at this time of his life he used frequently to conjure 
up phantasies of an ideal home, in which he pictured everything exactly 
as it was in his home with the one difference that his parents were absent 
and that he himself was master of the home; there was no mother, but 
he and his sister were the two children. He thus pictured himself in the 
dual role of father and child but eliminated the réle of mother and wife 
from his day-dream. 

The atmosphere of B.’s home was distinctly religious and he early 
showed a tendency to sublimation in this direction. Thus, on Sunday 
evenings he used to preach to his sister from a chair as pulpit. One of 
a series of sermons on the Lord’s Prayer, written about age eight, 1s now 
in my possession and was subjected to analysis. The theme of this sermon 
is ‘The Father’; the goodness of the father in giving us a home and love; 
the obligation which rests on us to be faithful and obey him in return. 
In childish words he exhorts his hearers not to be amongst those that 
are cast aside, but rather to earn through love and obedience the harp, 
the golden crown, and the place prepared for them. 

It now happened that a ‘big man,’ who was in command of the Boy’s 
Brigade attempted one evening after a party at his house sexually to 
play with B. This alarmed him very much. He seems especially to have 
noted and been frightened by the ‘towering size’ of the man. Nothing 
came of the incident except that B. refused to join the Boy’s Brigade. 

One morning shortly after this B. on going to the bath-room found 
that his father had not finished, but was still drying himself. It came 
to B. as a sudden inspiration that if he looked through the key-hole — 
he would solve the old problem regarding the difference between himself 
and his sister. Actually all that the ray of light through the key-hole 
revealed to his searching eye was a white towel in movement. Yet B. 
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was suddenly seized with panic and rushed back to his room oppressed 
by an overpowering sense of guilt. Mixed with the feeling of fear and 
guilt there was also a tinge of resentment, as though his father had 
thwarted him. A few days later he experienced ‘a feeling of being out 
of place as though he had no right there and would be cast out.’ He began 
to fancy that no one loved him, and had repeatedly to be reassured and 
petted by his mother, who detected him crying. One Sunday evening 
while, according to custom, preaching to his sister, he ‘fainted.’ ‘The 
room seemed to get dark and the darkness seemed to take shape like a 
big threatening cloud.’ 

The words he had spoken just prior to fainting were, ‘‘if your eves 
have been used to look at sin they will never be able to see God.”’ 

B.’s health now became bad and he had difficulty in seeing what was 
written on the black-board at school. For a time he managed to hide 
this, but eventually the master detected it and said to him, ‘‘there is 
something wrong with you.” These words greatly frightened B. for they 
seemed to confirm the thought he had had regarding the difference 
between himself and his sister. That there was something wrong with him 
was exactly what he secretly fancied. It now seemed to him that he was 
exposed before others and he felt guilty and ashamed as well as afraid. 
He was now withdrawn from school for a time and though examination 
of his eyes showed no appreciable defect spectacles were provided. B. 
felt very much ashamed of himself and considered that the wearing of 
spectacles branded him. The time of this occurrence can be accurately 
determined as just before his ninth birthday. At this time also the 
separation of B. from his sister was effected. 

When he returned to school B. set himself seriously to work. Pre- 
viously, though intelligent and even somewhat precocious, he had not 
made any effort to get on. Now, however, he showed himself ambitious 
in all directions, but manifested especially a liking for chemistry. He 
experienced great satisfaction when upon adding one chemical to another 
the desired result came about. ‘He felt that he had created something.’ 
In the same way with photography, which he now took up, ‘it gave him 
intense joy to see something come for which he was responsible.’ The 
chemistry master seems to have been rather clumsy and generally to have 
failed in his demonstration experiments. B. came to expect this failure 
and to gloat over it secretly. Furthermore the boys, by way of practical 
joke, used to cut off pieces from the master’s gown, and at this again B. 
rejoiced though, at the same time, feeling guilty and uneasy about the 
act. On his return to school B. had become friendly with a boy, who 
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taught him, amongst other things, the game of seeing who could eject 
his stream of water highest in the air. This boy also told B. that it was 
the urine which made babies grow, adding impressively that the thing 
had to be done in the dark. One day this boy said to B., “I am educating 
my sister in these matters.” B. immediately experienced ‘a great re- 
vulsion of feeling’ and was almost sick. He ‘forgot’ the incident, but 
from that day forth he avoided the boy. He then formed another friend- 
ship. The new comrade, C., remained associated closely with him all 
through his teens and is to this day his greatest friend. It was he whom 
B. imagined to be accompanying him during the early stages of his first 
fugue. The two boys invented many original games of a highly imagi- 
native character, their chief delight being the construction and working 
out of detective problems and the making of secret codes. The keynote 
of all their games may be summed up as secrecy and the investigation 
of secret things. B. further, ‘had a longing to go out into the world and 
see things.’ This led (at age 13) to the starting of an imaginary kingdom 
founded upon The Prisoner of Zenda!, To enter into the details connected 
with the running of this kingdom of their fancy, interesting though they 
are, would be too great a digression. Suffice it to say that the kingdom 
ever extended, for one of the essential rules of the game was that all 
land investigated upon a holiday or encompassed by a cycling or walking 
tour became annexed to the kingdom, which in this way had come to 
include a tract of country bounded by Dartmoor on the South and 
Blackpool on the North. This make-belief continued into their twenties 
and was closely guarded as a secret between them. Nearly all their 
friends and relations were allotted places in the kingdom, but without 
their knowledge, which often gave occasion for sly fun and merriment 
between the two friends. 

At the age of fourteen and a half B. was confirmed. Both the prepara- 
tion classes and the ceremony were serious matters to him. The instructor 
laid great stress upon confession and the forgiveness of God, and B. felt 
a craving for forgiveness. During the preparation he conceived the idea 
that he was called to be a missionary and chose China as the place where 
he would ‘extend the kingdom of God his Heavenly Father.’ This 
resolve, however, he kept quite secret. He felt that his people ought to 
know, but somehow he was afraid to tell them. The evening before 
confirmation he had a talk with his mother and emphasised the phrase 
‘I am ready.’ 

‘By this he meant ready for the great dedication of his life; ready 
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for the sacrifice; ready to go away to China, which represented the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’ Naturally his mother only understood 
words as referring to the ceremony of the morrow, but to him they had 
a second and deeper meaning. From this time onwards B. frequently 
experienced the ‘I am ready’ feeling when called upon to come to any 
important decision in his life. ‘At confirmation he was taught the use 
of confession but he put off active confession although he felt he ought 
to practise it. Confession was so hard and he screened himself behind 
the thought that his father would not like it.’ Later, at ave eighteen, he 
forced himself to active confession, but even then he never felt happy 
and free after it as he wished and expected to do. Always there clung 
to him a vague sense of unworthiness and a feeling that he had not really 
confessed all. His father-confessor upon learning this told him that he 
must not blame himself unduly. This well-meant advice only irritated 
B. and ‘made confession lose some of its value, since he felt that he was 
not properly understood.’ 

B. now gained an exhibition at X. College, Oxford; went into residence 
and for the first time definitely declared his intention to take Holy Orders. 
At first all went well, but in his second year, during the normal course 
of his studies, doubts as to the authenticity of the Pentateuch and the 
genuineness of St John’s Gospel began to assail him. “It came acutely 
before him, where would he stand if the gospels proved to be inventions?’ 

A violent conflict now arose between his critical faculties and his 
desire to accept authority. He tried to put the thoughts away from him, 
but by the end of the term found a difficulty in applying himself to his 
work. He felt a great darkness, which reminded him of the earlier ex- 
perience when preaching to his sister. He further had a feeling that he 
dreaded the coming of light for fear of what he would then see. In this 
state of mind B. sought to force matters by offering himself immediately 
to the 8.P.G. as a candidate for missionary work in China. He had, 
however, an inward premonition or conviction that he would be refused 
on account of his eyes, which at times failed him completely. This proved 
to be correct for the doctor rejected him; reporting that he had a nervous 
affection of the eyes. So severe was the struggle that B. completely broke 
down and had to degrade one year. 

He reconciled himself, however, to abandoning his long cherished 
call to the mission field and persuaded himself that he could advance 
the kingdom of God just as well at home. 

On returning to Oxford he took his degree and proceeded to a theo- 
logical college. Here there was nothing outwardly remarkable in his 
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progress, though in a modified form the struggle between his wish to bow 
to authority and his wish to be free continued as an undercurrent. As 
a reaction against authority he developed an aversion to time-tables, 
and did not like travelling in any vehicle unless he had the control of it. 
Also, although at this time he had completely ‘forgotten’ the Peeping- 
Tom incident, he never could go to the college bath-rooms if any one else 
were there; and he experienced a yvreat repugnance at the mention of 
sexual matters in any form or connection. 

In 19— B. was ordained and took up his first junior curacy. During 
this time he lived at home. His sister, now a school teacher, also lived 
at home; so the family circle remained unbroken. His vicar was very 
friendly and took B. entirely into his confidence regarding the working 
of the parish. The idea, with which B. thoroughly sympathised, was to 
fit in a new ‘higher-church’ practice without disturbing the old regime. 
Altogether then circumstances might have seemed to most people 
entirely favourable. Yet that autumn B. broke down again. Once when 
reading the lessons his eyes suddenly failed him and he experienced a 
feeling as though he had in some way committed a crime. If anything 
went wrong he had an overpowering sense of guilt as though he were 
the culprit even when it was quite obvious to himself as well as to others 
that he was in no way responsible. B. tried to hide his difficulties from 
his people and especially from his sister, but eventually had to give in. 

Shortly after his return from holiday the war necessitated a reduction 
in the clerical staff of the parish, and B. being the junior had to seek 
another curacy. This he easily obtained about five miles away, but the 
distance though small involved a breaking up of the home, which B. felt 
acutely. Once again he was fortunate in his vicar, yet he fancied that 
he would be despised for his weakness and that he would not be able 
to settle down in the new parish. He felt also an unreasoning bitter 
resentment against the senior curate of his old parish for not offering 
to leave instead of him. The feeling grew more intense when, shortly 
after his remove, B. learned that this man was about to marry and was 
therefore seeking preferment. B. recognised the unjustness of his resent- 
ment. He thought a good deal over it, but was unable to explain satis- 
factorily to himself why ‘the wrong feeling’ should be so intense. 

In his new parish B. tried to keep control of himself by excessive 
devotion to work and threw himself feverishly into the Boy Scout move- 
ment. Yet the feelings of secret guilt and unworthiness increased and 
he had difficulty in taking confirmation classes partly because these 
involved talks upon purity, partly because they brought to his mind the 
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recollection of his own preparation and the desire for sacrifice and 
dedication which had first definitely asserted itself at that time. His 
sleep now was frequently disturbed by a dream that he was trying to 
climb up the church steeple, but kept on slipping back and could not 
reach the top. After this dream he always awoke feeling utterly ex- 
hausted and with a sense of disgust at himself. He was afraid of the 
dark and the bed clothes seemed to crush him like a big overpowering 
mass. 

It now happened that a certain priest (not in the immediate vicinity) 
was accused of paederastia. This made a profound impression on B.: 
‘It caused him a shock which he did not seem able to throw off.’ That 
Christmas he deliberately refrained from his custom of making presents 
to two boys, sons of an old friend, lest a similar accusation might be 
brought against him. When as usual he received a present from the boys 
he felt terribly mean and ‘had a feeling that things which he did not 
understand were always happening.’ The whole of this year he was ill, 
on and off, and frequently had to abandon engagements owing to 
headache. He made strenuous efforts to cast out the devil by rigorous 
devotion to work, and took charge of a ten weeks’ continuous inter- 
cession service; himself doing many periods of twenty minutes each day. 
Eventually he had to give up and again consulted an oculist, who 
reported that the weakness of his eyes was due to ‘nerves’ and ordered 
a long rest. When the oculist put drops in his eyes B. was overcome 
by a feeling of shame as if something wrong would be brought to light. 

A part of the prescribed holiday was spent near London with some 
old family friends—a father, mother and one daughter. The latter, a 
school teacher, very kindly did her best to show B. round London. On 
leaving them he went for the last few weeks of his holiday on a cycling 
tour to Church Stretton. ‘Here he experienced a curious sense of elation 
as though al] he saw belonged to him and as though there was always 
something fresh to see. Here on top of the hills he felt as if he had a right 
to all he saw.’ | 

On his return home B. astonished his people by saying that he should 
like to spend his honeymoon at Church Stretton. He also wrote to C. in 
a similar strain, saying that the place formed an important part of their 
kingdom. He was now feverishly anxious to return to work, but being 
obviously in a restless unstable condition a compromise was arrived at, 
by which he was to do all sorts of relief work in the parish without being 
called upon to perform regular routine duties. During the next year, 
while thus engaged, B. was never really well. As was the case with Hanold 
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he felt that ‘he lacked something without being able to explain what?.’ 
He suffered from insomnia and lay awake at night brooding over and 
blaming himself for every triviality of the day. ‘Altogether he seemed 
to be living in a world in which things he did not understand were con- 
tinually happening.’ The old recurrent dream of attempting to climb 
the church steeple frequently recurred, and in addition to other dreams, 
& new recurrent one made its appearance. The latter was as follows: 
“IT dream that I am walking along a narrow path with towering cliffs 
on one side and ariver on the other. It is dark, and I am looking for some 
one—I do not know whom—who is just round the corner. Occasionally 
there is a glimmer of light in the darkness. This flashes right in my eyes 
and is very irritating. The water sometimes floods over the path and I 
fear there is no foundation under it and dare not go on. I awake very 
much afraid.” 

One more difficulty now occurred, namely, that there were in the 
parish a few people, one of them a deacon, discontented with the vicar, 
and B. felt that in loyalty he must without question always uphold his 
vicar. This revived the old struggle between his tendency to bow un- 
questioningly to authority and his inclination for freedom of expression. 
It did not escape his notice that he despised others who resigned their 
critical faculties, but this observation only added to his discomfort. 
B. spurred himself the more to trying tasks under disagreeable con- 
ditions as though he were in this way performing a penance. If his work 
was pleasant or the day fine he felt that he did not deserve it. Vaguely 
conscious of his own mental confusion he began to go for little tramps 
between his duties, ‘feeling there was something he ought to think out, 
something left out.’ ‘The troubled state of mind, the bad headaches 
and the sense of guilt after confession seemed to him utterly out of place.’ 
Yet he had no power to withstand their compulsive force, and in this 
confused state he abandoned his work and set out to Blackpool in the 
fugue previously described. 

Before proceeding to the outcome of B.’s analysis it will be well to 
review some of the salient points in the history of this apparently pious 
young man, whose career, as we have seen, was from an early age in- 
terrupted by ill-health and weakness of the eyes vaguely attributed to 
overwork, One cannot refrain from remarking how little his parents, 
his early school-mistress or the master, who casually said, “there is 
something wrong with you,” knew of his psychic life. Yet this is the rule 
rather than an exception. 


1 Cf. Delusion and Droam, p. 40. 
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Adults regard the infantile mind as a tabula rasa and, thanks to 
their own repressions, fail to observe the early play of instinctive forces. 
Thus, these forces instead of being guided into desirable channels are 
dammed back until they burst forth unrecognised in a variety of dis- 
guises and work mischievously. Among the most important of the 
instinctive forces which manifest themselves in rudimentary form at an 
early aye is the sexual] instinct, or perhaps one should rather say the 
components which subsequently become built up and organised into 
what is easily recognised later in life as the sexual instinct. It is to the 
yenius of Professor Freud that we owe the elucidation of the enormous 
influence of ‘infantile sexuality’ in the development of the individual. 
Yet it is just over this most important point that the greatest opposition 
and the most bitter criticism has been levelled against psycho-analysis. 
Most people are willing to recognise any of the other instinctive impulses, 
which appear in rudimentary form as the games and play of children, 
yet ou account of their own repressions they deny the early signs of the 
sex Instinct and by their attitude to the subject produce the very evils 
which they seek to avoid. 

If now we consider the earliest recollections of B., namely, the play 
between himself and his sister, it can hardly be gainsaid that these clearly 
betray their sexual character. Even if at first the reference to sex is 
indirect the disguise soon becomes too slight to deceive any but the 
wilfully blind. It may appear at first sight that B.’s sister is the primitive 
object of his affection, but on looking more closely into the history one 
discerns the figure of the mother in the background. Thus, in the little 
game of bird’s nests, the sister is the mother-bird as well as the nest 
itself. Nor is the matter of nourishment left out though it is transposed ; 
B. giving, not receiving, food in the form of French kisses. This trans- 
position is not without significance, for in addition to disguisement it 
enables B. to assume the active masculine réle and presents a compromise 
between masculine and feminine. The little incident of writing U and V 
is transparent enough; B. himself easily explained it during analysis 
as being the expression of his inward questioning regarding the sex 
difference between himself and his sister. U represents his sister, whilst 
V, which has a little piece added on. stands for himself; and what he wants 
to know is the meaning of this difference. His teacher’s attitude, due to 
total lack of understanding, serves only to increase the repression which 
is in process of formation. 

We may also note, because of its future bearing, the imperious desire 
to urinate, which occurs at this time. 
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Again, when considering B.’s early phantasies of a home of his own, 
modelled upon that of his parents, we notice that the mother is con- 
spicuous by her absence. B. himself ostentatiously fills the rdle of 
master and father, thereby effectively eliminating his rival, but his 
Imagination will not accept the domination over the mother, who is 
therefore quietly omitted from the picture. As though to compensate 
the father for his removal B. apotheosizes him and preaches to his sister 
of the greatness of “Our Father, which art in heaven.” Yet this does 
not sufhce altogether to remove the sense of guilt, and B. has a feeling 
that he himself deserves to be cast out. This feeling becomes intensified 
after his act of peeping through the key-hole at his father, which act 
during analysis he associated with the biblical narrative of Noah’s sons. 
The offending organs—the eyes—must now be plucked out, functionally 
at any rate. Hence it comes about that he cannot see, and thus also 
justifies his fancy that there is something wrong with him. During 
analysis the blinding brought to his mind the story of Samson, and in 
his associations he confused the term cataract, which is one cause of 
blindness, with castrate, and then said he was not quite sure what the 
latter meant. The unconscious impulse still driving him, B. next devotes 
himself to chemistry. We may suspect that the direction of his ambition 
to this study is manifoldly determined. By means of chemistry not only 
can he investigate differences, he can actually create. Chemical fluids 
and urine are indeed developers of new things. Further he shows himself 
superior to his clumsy old master in creating, and by cutting off pieces 
from the latter’s gown symbolically castrates him. It is obvious that the 
master has become a father-substitute and that at his chemistry lessons 
B. vicariously triumphs over his father. Yet his glee is held in check by 
feelings of shame and guilt. Directly towards his father B. exhibits, as 
an over-compensation, an exaggerated deference and respect amounting 
almost to reverence. We may note that his father had never treated him 
harshly and that B. never consciously entertained hostility or even ill- 
will toward the father. 

The connexion between urethral erotism and ambition is indicated 
in B.’s devotion to chemistry as also in the competitive game which he 
played with his school-fellow; and we may here recall his early desire 
to urinate when his mind was acutely exercised over the sex problem, 
as it then presented itself to him. 

With the coming of adolescence the desire for investigation and 
acquisition with secrecy takes a more romantic though practical form, 
and with his trusty friend, B. sets out to find and conquer a kingdom. 
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This he does by surrounding the country as the nursemaid once told 
him a woman had to be surrounded before she could become pregnant. 
The kingdom is founded upon Anthony Hope’s novel, The Prisuner of 
Zenda, in which a travelling Englishman through a set of curious chances 
is crowned king of a foreign state and, more important still, wins the love 
of the princess who was destined for the lawful heir to the throne. 

The whole prolonged episode of the search after the kmgdom must 
be regarded as an unconscious endeavour on B.’s part to adapt himself 
and find in the great world that for which he unwittingly craved. It 
represents his life-history in allegory. 

To see and take possession of something new was the declared motive 
for founding the kingdom, but the secrecy which enveloped it all recalls 
the secrecy enjoined by the nursemaid and the darkness stipulated by his 
school-mate as being essential to success. His later fugues are only a 
morbid development of these searching and acquisitive impulses, at a 
time when the repressed was threatening to break out. In the fugue he 
courted secrecy during the day by avoiding the main roads, but at night 
guided himself by the light of a star; the latter taking the place of the 
key-hole in promising and threatening to reveal something of importance 
to him. At the time of his confirmation we notice an important religious 
sublimation of these tendencies assuming the form of a conscious decision 
to establish the kingdom of his Heavenly Father. To do this it seems to 
B. that, much as he loves home, he must go far away from it, and he 
chooses China, the land where heathen worship their fathers and ancestors, 
as the field for his activities. Now he cryptically informs his mother that 
he is ready for the sacrifice, ready to leave her, ready in fact to renounce 
his unconscious incestuous wishes. Thus do we witness the Oedipus 
Complex exhibited in almost classical form, a complex which, as Freud 
has taught us, lies at the root of troubles such as those which disturbed 
the subject of this analysis. 

Yet although B. blinds himself and attempts the great sacrifice he 
remains unsatisfied and his craving for forgiveness constantly appears 
throughout his career. That this need is in some way connected with his 
father he shows by postponing confession on the pretext that his father 
would disapprove, but even after he has forced himself to it there remains 
an ill-defined yearning as though something more than he has performed 
is required of him. 

Attempts to rebut this by reasoning only add to his restless dis- 
satisfaction. When he goes to Oxford his studies necessitate a deliberate 
criticism of things hitherto accepted and made use of in the ends of 
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sublimation. This endangers the sublimation and is therefore strongly 
resisted. The old symptom of blindness again appropriately enough 
comes to the rescue and secures a return home for a season rather than 
a continuation of dangerous studies or the acceptance of the sacrifice 
to go forth into a distant mission field. Even after his ordination and 
his attempt thereby to attain a satisfactory sublimation the denied and 
repressed impulse continues its powerful though unconscious activity. 
Thus B. always feels as though he were in some inexplicable way in the 
wrong; as though he lacks something; as though others—his cousin and 
the senior curate—have stolen a march on him. He ignores rather than 
avoids women, remains bound to his home and endeavours to concentrate 
all his energy upon his work: that is to say, endeavours to utilise it all 
in the direction of sublimation. Such an attitude, however, proves un- 
tenable, and numerous symptoms betray the crude activity of the 
repressed. 

Taking B.’s first recurrent dream—that of climbing the church 
steeple—we can see how, under the guise of attempting to mount heaven- 
wards by means of ecclesiastical ministry, crude sexual strivings gain 
expression. Thus as Freud has so forcibly pointed out, “the very thing 
which has been chosen as a means of repression becomes the carrier of 
the thing recurring; in and behind the agencies of repression the material 
repressed finally asserts itself victoriously}.”’ Lest in the case of B. the 
above interpretation be considered fanciful let me give his own free 
associations to the dream. 

Climbing: “Once when on a tour on Dartmoor with C. I saw two 
ponies copulating. I was very much embarrassed and pointed out a view 
in the opposite direction. I did not want to see it. I remember what the 
nursemaid told me about a man climbing up on a woman. Practising 
swimming face downwards on a bed.” 

Church steeple: “I think of the dark narrow approach through an 
avenue of trees to the parish church. I am afraid in the dark. I think 
of my other dream, where it 1s dark and I am looking for some- 
one. I was a special constable at that time and was proud of my 
baton.” 

Not reaching to top: “I often seem to be trying for things which elude 
me. I remember failing to gain the leaving scholarship from school: 
I felt as if everybody knew, and I was more ashamed than disappointed. 
I always liked to take the lead in everything. I took the lead with C. 
about our tours, yet the kingdom never entirely satisfied me. I often 


1 Delusion and Dream, p. 144. 
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had a feeling that something was wrong; left out. My sister alwavs 
allowed me to have my own way in all our games.” 

Feeling tired: “This seems to be connected with the dream. I am 
disgusted at having dreamed it.” 

Both the symptoms and symbols made use of by B. are very general 
ones, belonging to what has been described as the collective unconscious, 
but it is interesting to find how B. himself came by them. It should 
indeed be the rule in analysis to probe as far as possible in each individual 
case for the meaning and origin of a symbol even when its general and 
usual significance is well established. As Pfister has said, “symbols are 
inexhaustible”; and we are not concerned with a complete analysis of 
everything that is condensed into this dream. It suffices to point out 
that the innocent manifest wish to climb upwards conceals a deeper 
repressed wish of a crudely sexual nature. 

It seems almost as though B. were dimly aware of this, for the feeling 
of tiredness which accompanies the veiled partial realisation of this wish 
is associated with a disgust at himself. A disgust in no way justified by 
the manifest content of the dream. 

At the time when B. first had this dream he was away from home 
practically for the first time and was taking a prominent part in the Boy 
Scout movement. We may also recall that the man who attempted 
sexually to play with B. was commander of a Boys’ Brigade. Recall 
also the difficulty which B. was experiencing because his confirmation 
classes involved talks on purity and brought to mind his own earlier 
strivings. Now in the dream associations, C., the intimate friend who 
replaced his sister at age ten, and accompanied him in all his quests, is 
twice referred to in connexion with repressed sexual matters. From these 
things we may infer that the damming up of the normal direction to his 
long repressed impulse tended to divert the latter towards a regressive 
outlet in homosexuality. This would account not only for the disgust 
which he felt over the dream, but also for the increased guilt which 
oppressed his daily parochial life, and more important still, for his 
exaggerated emotion and disproportionate action when a certain clergy- 
man was accused of paederastia. Be this as it may, he tries to exorcise 
these tormenting feelings by praver and fasting at the ten weeks’ con- 
tinuous intercession service. The denied impulses, however, prove too 
strong for complete repression and B. is again forced to give up and take 
another rest. 

It 1s towards the end of this holiday that B. suddenly feels so curiously 
elated. Feels that he has, at last, a right to what he sees and that without 
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wrong there is more for him to see. The idea of a honeymoon actually 
enters his head. To his conscious mind the honeymoon presents itself 
abstractly, almost as a figure of speech, and is in no way related to her 
who should share it with him. Nevertheless he does connect the idea 
with his former quests, for he writes to C. that his new discovery is a 
most desirable acquisition to the kingdom. What, we may ask, can have 
produced this change of feeling? At first the cause remained obscure, 
but, as in the preceding history, events have been placed in chronological 
order, the reader will be in possession of the clue. B., on returning to 
partial work, is more restless than ever, and more aware that something 
in his life needs explanation. At this time the second recurrent dream 
makes its appearance. In this dream B. pictures himself as walking along 
a narrow path in the dark; there are towering cliffs on one hand and a 
river on the other; always he is looking for someone, who is hidden round 
a corner; the water of the river sometimes flows across his path, and then 
he fears to go on lest there should be no sure foundation under it; 
occasionally he is irritated and confused by a ray of light which flashes 
for a moment right into his eyes. From this dream he awakes in a fright. 

Knowing what we do now of B.’s history, the interpretation does not 
present much difficulty. The dark narrow path reveals itself as his path 
through life. It reminds him of the darkness which he experienced when 
preaching to his sister and of the darkness which results from his inter- 
mittent blindness. The towering cliffs bring to his mind the towering 
size of the man who had attempted to play with him sexually. Then he 
thinks of Falstaff, whom he regards as the incarnation of the physical 
and primitive with his great bulk, his crude jokes and his boasting, but 
cowardly attitude. Threatening cliffs, great size and the mass of the bed 
clothes pressing on him make B. think directly of sexuality. 

The water brings suddenly to his mind the stream of generation and 
he remarks excitedly, “J think of immortality; my children carrying on 
even when I am dead.”” (We may here remember B.’s early associations 
with water = urine = developing chemical = impregnating fluid.) No 
foundation under the water when it floods over reminds him of the 
feeling he had at Oxford—“ where should I stand if the Bible proved 
untrue: I should have no foundation in my life.” The water evidently 
requires to be kept in its proper channel, but constantly threatens to 
break bounds. 

The light flashing in his eyes, the dread of which occurs also apart 
from the dream, brings before him times when he has been, as it were, 
wilfully blind. “Many times he has been aware of the double-barrelled 
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feeling of wishing to see things and yet at the same time wishing not to 
see them’”’; a feeling which has invariably been accompanied by irrita- 
bility. Now he thinks of the text, “ Blessed are the pure in heart for they 
shall see God.” The converse of this—“if your eyes have been used to 
look at siu they will never be able to see God’’—was a phrase underlined 
in one of his childish sermons after the Peeping Tom incident. It would 
seem that the flash of light he so much dreads because of what it may 
reveal has its origin in the ray of light which reached his childish eyes 
through the key-hole of the bath-room door. He sought then, yet feared 
to find, and so it has ever been with him. Only in his fugue did he follow 
the light at other times so irritating. 

There still remains, undiscovered as yet, the person for whom he is 
looking. Is she (we are surely justified in saying she), like Zoé Bertgang, 
a living and acceptable-reality or merely an unattainable phantom? The 
determination of this point is of considerable prognostic importance. 
B.’s history has shown us that the erotic need originally rooted in his 
mother became largely transferred to his sister, but then failed to progress 
normally. 

In reither of these fixations can the need be satisfied, hence we desire 
to know if the hidden person in the dream conceals either of them, or if 
B. has succeeded, unconsciously, in making a further and suitable 
transference. Here we may recall the sudden change which came over 
B. on leaving London and going to Church Stretton for the last part of 
his holiday. Although the whole realm of sexuality lay under a strong 
taboo B. was obsessed with the idea that he possessed and had a right 
to what he saw. Actually what he saw was a hilly landscape belonging 
to someone else, so the feeling of conviction cannot have reference to it, 
but he also talked of a honeymoon and of adding something new, of 
supreme importance, to his kingdom. 

The day following the analysis of this dream B. opened the interview 
by saying that, for some time past he had been feeling as though he would 
soon be at work again, and that he had written last night to a place in 
North London to ask if there were any chance of his working there. When 
questioned about this place and as to why he thought of taking up duties 
there rather than elsewhere he became confused, but then confessed that 
it was W., the place at which he had spent a part of his holiday with 
the old family friends. “Since then,” said B. excitedly, “the father has 
died and I feel that I want to go and see them, I mean the girl, again. 
I have now made up my mind to go and see them. I am looking forward 
to it immensely. I realise that I want the girl.” 
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Thus did B. become conscious of the identity of the person for whom 
he was searching. Now also he came to realise the true purport of his 
fugues, and was anxious deliberately to carry through to its appropriate 
end the last one which had been cut short at Banbury. B. continued 
the analysis for a few davs longer, during which time he received, in 
response to his letter, a cordial invitation to stay at W. He now entirely 
abandoned his repression and had several frank talks with his father, 
in which he completely satisfied his old craving for confession, so that 
he went up to London with a clear head though with a palpitating heart. 
Five days later I received the following letter: 

DeEaR Doctor, 

Veni, Vidi, Vici. 

Thanks again very much indeed. G. K. is nearly twelve months older than 
mysclf but was, as I always dreamed, waiting for me. The first of my friends to whom 
I shall be able to introduce her is C., who is coming here tomorrow evening. I waited 
until my third evening here, but could wait no longer. Nothing is settled yet, but I 
shall probably settle down somewhere in North London. 

With all good wishes from us both, 
Yours sincerely, 

In such wise did B. find and win the missing princess and thereby 
secure his long sought kingdom. 

The analysis, which thus ended as happily as in the case of Hanold, 
illustrates Freud’s dictum, that “every psycho-analytical treatment is 
an attempt to free repressed love, which has formed a miserable com- 
promise outlet in a symptom}.” 

The case of B. differs from that of Hanold in that the person of a 
physician had to be introduced in order to bring to light and normal 
function the repressed emotions. With this aspect of the transference 
I do not propose to deal. Experience shows that analysis is relatively 
short in duration and happy in outcome when a definite suitable object 
for the final transference has already been unconsciously selected. It 
is just on this account that events follow such a swift and satisfactory 
course in Gradiva; and may we add, here also. A second apparent 
difference between the case of B. and of Hanold is that so far as the story 
of the latter carries us his affections had known no other object than 
Zoé Bertgang, while we have seen in the psychic life of B. how the 
affections were successively though tardily displaced from mother to 
sister and only finally to G. K. The latter it will be noted is of the same 
ace and profession as his sister and furthermore her father is dead, so that 

1 Delusion and Dream, p. 209. 
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B.’s actual present home closely resembles the phantasy of his childish 
days. | 

This second difference I consider only apparent, and one reason which 
has prompted me to publish the case of B., is just that it seems so clearly 
to throw light upon the type of influence which most probably was at the 
root of Hanold’s repression. 

The author of Gradiva states explicitly that Hanold “had not come 
into the world and grown up in natural freedom but already at birth 
had been hedged in by the grating with which family tradition by educa- 
tion and predestination had surrounded him!.” As the only son of a 
university professor and antiquarian he was called upon to preserve, if 
possible to exalt, his father’s name, and he clung loyally to this ideal 
even after the early death of his parents. 

Of course, none of us are free from predestination considered as our 
innate tendencies, or from education as applied both consciously and 
unconsciously by those who surround us from the moment of our birth. 
But the early and subtle interplay of these factors is not sufficiently 
realised. Education is too generally regarded as something which is 
imparted at school, and if this fails to turn out a satisfactory individual 
well then heredity is blamed. The subtle moulding of the instinctive 
tendencies which takes place from our earliest moments is almost entirely 
overlooked. 

We have seen that B.’s repression originated in infancy and therefore 
would already have been in existence even had his parents died early. 
The idea of exalting the father’s name is a conspicuous feature with B., 
who also resembles Hanold in ignoring women and dedicating himself 
entirely to his work. The sublimation chosen by B., namely religion, is 
far commoner than that of archaeology preferred by Hanold, but in each 
case the direction of the sublimation follows the family tradition, which 
by education and predestination hedges in the young man. 

The analysis as here presented is of course incomplete, and many 
obvious side issues present themselves for consideration. 

My purpose has been merely to give the main theme—the leit motif— 
in the life of this young man because it illustrates with unusual clearness 
and intensity a by no means uncommon history. Unfortunately, all such 
conflicts, even when less intense, do not end so happily as did B.’s. In 
any case prevention is better than cure, and possibly the greatest merit 
of psycho-analytical research will, in the not far distant future, lie in 
its prophylactic rather than in its therapeutic application. 


1 Delusion and Dream, p. 25. 
J. of Psych. (Med. Sect.) 1 19 
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STUDY OF A PHOBIA. 
By 8. E. HOOPER. 


I BELIEVE it is held by most Psycho-Analysts that a Phobia is a reaction 
to a wish that has been repressed because of its incompatibility with 
the social mind, and that the fear so strongly felt in these cases is really 
due to the activity of a dissociated complex. This complex threatens 
to overwhelm the better self, and it is this ever present tension that 
engenders the fear. It is asserted that a mental shock is insufficient of 
itself to produce a phobia, although it may play a secondary part. 
Whilst then the phobia manifests itself as a fear of some external object 
or event, in reality it 1s the fear that would result from the unconscious 
wish or wishes becoming known. 

Another school holds that a phobia is due to certain mental trau- 
mata. A body of emotion has been created which continues with the 
subject as an enduring legacy from past experience. The fear 7s this 
body of emotion projected upon some feature of the external world. It 
is admitted by adherents of this second theory that, as a result of trau- 
mata, a group of mental processes may also have become dissociated, 
which remain as a permanent effect of the experience. The two theories 
agree in the notion of dissociation: they differ in their conception of the 
primary cause. The former asserts that it is a repressed wish, the latter 
attributes the phobia to mental shock. I do not desire in this paper to 
take any one side in the controversy, realising that it is a matter for 
experts only with much experience. I prefer to let the facts speak for 
themselves. 

The phobia which is the subject of this paper was one of storms, and 
later of any strong wind. The victim of this distressing condition, a 
married lady aged thirty, with one child, had lived for eight years in a 
semi-tropical climate. The life here was a very lonely one and there 
were serious difficulties of a financial nature. During the last six months 
her health gave way and an intense phobia developed. She returned to 
England a complete wreck and was under medical treatment for a year 
subsequently, other symptoms being, “Anaemia, weak and irregular 
heart-action, general weakness, dim eyesight.”’ When I was first intro- 
duced to her she told me that her physician had recently pronounced her 
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organically sound and could not understand why she did not regain her 
strength. Her fear of storms had gradually extended to include every 
strong gust of wind, with a sense of panic, of some threat behind the 
storm, and a fear of Nature itself. I suggested that her phobia might 
be relieved by the method of psycho-analysis, and she was very eager 
for me to try to discover the cause of her irrational fear. I then bevan 
a course of analysis. 

It will be well at the outset to give a description of the mental state 
of the subject when in the grip of the phobia. 

It began with a sense of unreality and a queer dread of life in general. Later 
there followed a feeling of divided consciousness which made the mind seem as if it 
acted in two parts, one an “‘olive-green devil” that sat apart and mocked, the other 
& mere recorder of pain. Then came fear. Fear which seized upon the tropical storms, 
sudden, inevitable, devastating and ever-recurring. I hardly dared to leave the house 
lest a storm should overtake me, and yet when the storm was about to break I longed 
to rush out into it, to take the full brunt of it in my teeth, to face it boldly and get 
the worst over as soon as might be. When I awoke in the morning my first act was 
to look out of the window to see if any thunder-heads lowered. All day long I watched 
for them, and when the first distant rumble of thunder was heard a sick dread would 
steal over me and a sense of panic, growing more and morc powerful as the storm 
approached, until the strain became so unendurable that to seek death at my own 
hands seemed the only solution. Then after the terrible anticipation was over and 
the storm had broken, came the helpless trembling and utter exhaustion that sapped 
my last ounce of courage. At night I feared to go to bed lest a storm should rush 
upon me in the darkness, feared most of all to undress because that increased the 
sense of helplessness, feared to sleep lest the terror should steal upon me unawares. 
There seemed to be something terrible and relentless behind and beyond the storm 
from the fear of which nothing could ever release me. Life became one infinite torment 
of suffering, for the terror walked by day and by night and never left me for a moment 
in peace. 

This, I think, gives a vivid enough account of the distressed state of 
mind of the subject. It will be observed that there arose first a sense of 
unreality and dread of life in general. This was followed by a feeling of 
divided personality, and later came the fear of storms. Other points of 
interest in the description are (a) The longing to rush out into the storm, 
(6) The dread of undressing and going to bed, (c) The feeling that there 
was something terrible behind the storm. 


ANALYSIS. 


It is not possible to give a detailed story of the analysis, but a brief 
account of one or two of the most significant features in the process will, 
it is hoped, enable the reader to understand how the constituents of the 
phobia were discovered. 

19—2 
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During the early stages significant memories of her early life came 
up for discussion. It transpired that her parents were very religious, 
“with early- Victorian notions of sex”; the mother sympathetic and kind 
but with no knowledge or wisdom in child-training, the father irritable 
and without any understanding of children. The subject remarked of 
herself that she was a lively, high-spirited child, extravagant in affection 
and with a too vivid imagination, further that she was abnormally 
sensitive, fainting at the least physical pain. 

Her memories up to eight years of age were happy and were chiefly 
concerned with a brother, one year older than herself, for whom she had 
a deep devotion. Later impressions of home life were on the whole un- 
happy. She describes herself as suffering from loneliness and a craving 
for affection, and states that the atmosphere of her home was unsympa- 
thetic. “I repressed all self-expression because my family ‘jeered.’”’ 
The next period, school-days, was happier. The brother returned home 
from boarding-school and there was renewed companionship. Towards 
the end of her school life she became very religious. So she grew up to 
the age of nineteen dreamy and credulous, blind to the facts of life and 
utterly unpractical, when there occurred a brief but intense love-affair 
which ended disastrously. The engagement was abruptly broken off, 
her whole character seemed entirely changed by the experience, and 
there ensued a reaction for two years to a period of ‘wildness.’ During 
these two years she rashly played with fire, taking however good care 
not to get scorched. Nevertheless she had some narrow escapes, being, 
on one adventure, half-choked by a man in a fit of anger. “My attitude 
to all my ‘lovers’ was always the same, first a brief but strong attraction 
ending in indifference or active dislike.”” At twenty-one she was married, 
spent eight years in the tropics until her health broke down, when she 
returned home. 

As the analysis proceeded there were two dreams which proved of 
particular significance. The first, which came very soon, a single scene, 
recalled all the poignant memories of the disastrous love-affair. After 
this there was a temporary improvement in the symptoms, but in a few 
days’ time the subject relapsed to an even greater panic of storms. 
Eventually came a dream which proved to be a moving-picture of the 
subject’s whole life, and this furnished an important clue to the under- 
standing of the phobia. On the surface it was just a history of her struggle 
for freedom of thought in religion. One incident however had much 
deeper significance and will here be given. 
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I was undressing in @ small shed by the road-side and a man came and repri- 
manded me for indecency, ordering me to shut the door. I said “There is none or 
I would have.’’ He however showed it to me, a moving panel that I had not recog- 
nised as a door. I shut it, but noticing that the shed was tumbling to pieces, thought 
matters were not much improved. 

_ The man who accuses the dreamer of wickedness represents orthodox 
opinion, and the reprimand for indecency was a way of telling her that 
she might at least keep her opinions to herself—‘closing the door.” 
. But closing the door is of little avail—“truth will out.” Orthodoxy 
apparently is in a bad way, for the shed is tumbling to pieces. Now comes 
the deeper significance. It suggested to the dreamer in fact that the 
pleasures of childhood had been dominated by a friendship with a 
favourite brother. Further analysis recalled many painful experiences and 
ultimately brought enlightenment in regard to some of the constituents 
of the phobia. It was decided to probe to the bottom the significance of 
the ‘undressing in a shed’ incident. Generally it suggested dressing or 
undressing under unusual circumstances and the dreamer’s own attitude 
towards it. Her own words were: “I was both surprised and hurt at the 
accusation of indecency, which is characteristic, for while the sense of 
shame was implanted in me at a very early age and is kept alive by my 
husband’s attitude in the matter of sex, my natural attitude is one of 
extreme and even amazing innocence; an innocence which, joined to 
genuine ignorance, was partly responsible for the trouble which arose 
between myself and the man I loved. It all hinged on a misunderstanding 
of this very matter of sex.”’ The incident moreover suggested several 
occasions of unconventional toilet. One during the “blissful but appre- 
hensive days of my first engagement, one during school-days and one 
in very early childhood, both with reference to my brother.” 

When we had reached this stage in the analysis a sudden illumination 
seemed to come to the subject. “Oh mon dieu,” she ejaculated, “It has 
just occurred to me that the storm symbolises sex. Sudden and fierce, 
pitiless, remorseless, inevitable — devastating in its effects when 
thwarted: or just plain troublesome and distracting.” She was anxious 
to follow up this idea and explain how she came to view the matter of 
sex first with a sense of shame, and later with fear. 

First there was a vague memory of a childish game of naked savages 
played with her brother. All the subject could remember about this was 
that she liked the game and wanted to play it, until her brother said it 
must be played in secret. Then there came a sense of surprise and dismay 
and she did not want to play it any more. It was the first stirring of shame. 

Several minor incidents also occurred during early childhood which 
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gave the child an attitude of distaste, and later of disgust, towards the 
whole subject of sex. All this time the sense of shame and an appre- 
hension of something indefinite but alarming could be traced growing 
stronger and stronger. 

At the age of fourteen there occurred an incident with the brother 
which made a profound impression. This brother after various 
attempts to satisfy his curiosity came into her bedroom one morning 
and tried to pull off her nightdress. When she protested he assured her 
that there was no possible harm as he would not touch her, and she, 
being extremely innocent and ignorant, believed him and thought if it 
amused him why should it really matter? She was so much devoted to 
him that there was very little she would not have done for him. But the 
nightdress was torn, and her mother finding this asked how it happened. 
Quite readily the girl told the truth. The mother was terribly alarmed, 
but instead of speaking out made vague references to ‘something happen- 
ing before babies were born.’ The girl did not understand in the least 
and was not sure if she would have a baby next week or not. She was 
terrified and ashamed, yet could not see wherein she had so greatly 
sinned. Finally she was told that she must go to confession and confess 
to the sin of impurity. For a long time after this she suffered agonies of 
shame and fear and burned with a sense of injustice. The companionship 
with the brother was temporarily destroyed, but finally she thrust the 
whole matter out of her thoughts and all but forgot about it. She recalls 
now however that for years afterwards she would dream from time to 
time of a quarrel with the brother from which she always awoke in a 
state of intense anger and with a hatred towards him which took days 
to wear off. 

This was not however all. At the age of sixteen a strange man tried 
to lure the subject away, frightening and disgusting her very much by 
his alarming conversation which she did not altogether understand. 

Finally at the age of nineteen, still ignorant and wilfully turning 
away from knowledge because of this sense of shame and fear, she was 
seized and overwhelmed by love at first sight. The love was recipro- 
cated, but circumstances were all against the lovers. Moreover the 
subject happened to be staying at the time in a strange and rather dis- 
turbing atmosphere amongst people whom she did not understand and 
with whom she was nervous and unhappy. She was staying with a 
couple who, as she only discovered later, were not legally married, who 
used to have violent quarrels, and between whom love seemed to her 
to be a thing fierce and cruel. As she put it to me, “I felt myself sur- 
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rounded by disturbing and uncomprehended elements and was utterly 
at the mercy of circumstances because of my ignorance.” From the 
first there were many difficulties and obstacles in the way of a happy 
completion of her love. She feared from the beginning that it was fore- 
doomed to disaster, that trouble would inevitably come, and knew too 
what the cost would be. It came as she had anticipated, the engagement 
was abruptly broken off, and a period of acute mental suffering 
followed. 7 

Before the débacle she had been staying in the neighbourhood in 
which her lover lived, but her joy was marred by the malice of a man who 
sought to undermine her lover’s confidence in her and was only too 
successful. To escape from these and other difficulties she returned to 
her home, but with a dreadful apprehension that she would never see 
her lover again. At first they corresponded regularly, but soon clouds 
arose on the horizon. The young man one day wrote to her something 
in the nature of a confession of his past life and was anxious for assurance 
that his few sex-adventures would not mar their relationship. This 
assurance was readily given. Then another letter followed from the man 
in which he gave certain ‘medical’ reasons for his adventures, remarking 
that the ‘nature’ of man necessitated the satisfaction of his sexual needs. 
The recipient of this letter, be it remembered, was a young girl of nine- 
teen whose only education in the matter of sex had been such as to 
associate it either with dread or shame. This second letter frightened 
her. She was attacked by terrifying thoughts about the ‘nature’ of man, 
and with doubts as to whether her fiancé were “one of those men in 
whom love is nothing but a fierce and ugly passion.”’ She tried hard to 
be sensible and reasonable in the matter but seemed to herself to be “in 
the grip of a power stronger than herself which she did not understand.”’ 
However she thrust these troublesome thoughts aside and all went well 
for a little while. Then her enemy gradually succeeded in poisoning the 
mind of her fiancé against her. Strained relations arose in consequence 
of a misunderstanding and misrepresentation of the matter of sex, and 
the engagement came to a sudden end. The subject now recalls that 
when this first happened there was an instant’s intense relief. The blow 
for some time anticipated had fallen, the worst was over and there could 
be no more suspense. Immediately after however she collapsed on the 
floor in a state of unconsciousness, for a long silence before the fateful 
letter arrived had strained her nerves to the utmost. 

All the facts relevant for the understanding of the phobia have, I 
think, now been given. It certainly seemed to the subject to symbolise 
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a fear of sex. Considering what her experience had been she remarked 
to me one day, “ What wonder that a fear of matters sexual should seize 
me in its grip.” When asked why she thought the fear had become 
attached to storms, she replied, “The reason is obvious, fear of sex 
would be fear of Nature, and would naturally attach itself to Nature in 
&@ savage mood.” 

Other features of an actual storm appeared to have psychical signifi- 
cance: 

(1) First it transpired that the anticipation of the storm was the 
most terrible part. This had its counterpart at the time of the love affair. 
As the subject put it, “First love is always, I should think, a matter of 
apprehension to a young girl, especially when she has been brought up 
in the old fashion of ignorance and shame in matters of sex,—there were 
undercurrents that filled me with vague apprehension all the time—I 
feared from the first—disaster—which made the Joy all the more intense, 
yet the whole time one of terrible unrest. Twice I was seized by a fierce 
panic of terror, of nothing tangible, just a dim threat.—That time was 
so like the storms, now I dare to look back bold]y. First the wild ex- 
hilaration, mingled with growing, ever growing, fear and panic; the swift 
rush of events towards a half-apprehended disaster; a brief, terrible, 
tension and a swift crash.”’ What was the reason for this sense of panic 
and terror of the intangible? From the present standpoint the subject 
thinks she can explain it, and interprets it now as having been a fear of 
love itself and its consequences. 

(2) It was not the storm itself, nor any fear of physical] injury, but 
rather something behind the storm that was so greatly feared. This 
state of mind during a storm was a representation of that general fear of 
‘Nature,’ more particularly man’s nature, as something fierce and terri- 
fying that we have seen was a characteristic of the subject’s mind during 
the love episode. | 

(3) The subject was deeply impressed by the suddenness of the 
tropical storms. Here again the love affair supplies its analogue. 

“I wonder if there is any connection between the two, the sudden 
violent gusts of emotion, and the sudden onslaught of a tropical storm. 
They seem so much alike, bursting suddenly, sweeping all before them, 
and leaving an exhausted wreck behind.” 
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SUBSIDIARY FEATURES. 


One or two further points in the case are of interest. 

(a) After the love affair that ended so disastrously, the subject threw 
religion to the winds and launched out into a life of gaiety and wildness 
for a period of two years. In talking over this period it seemed to her 
that she was either trying to soothe her pain by inflicting suffering on 
others—“ hitting back”’—playing with fire but at the same time taking 
good care that she did not get burned herself, or else, solacing herself by 
baiting, and then adroitly evading, the very thing she feared,—‘“Con- 
quering it, so it seemed to me perhaps.” 

(5) On several occasions the subject had been guilty of inexplicable 
acts of cruelty. These acts surprised her greatly, as she was by nature 
kind and gentle. On one occasion (after marriage), she thrashed her dog 
unmercifully although she was very fond of him. On another occasion, 
at the age of nine, she tried to drown a cat. On a third, at four years old, 
she viciously crushed a slug. These seemed to be of the nature of com- 
pulsive acts. The dog so cruelly punished had gone after another dog, 
‘at the call of nature.’ The cat was ill-treated because cats had brought 
her shame when she had innocently remarked in public to her horrified 
mother that the cat, which was about to have kittens, was much too fat. 
The slug was crushed ‘because it was naked,’ by comparison with a 
snail. This occurred after it had been brought home to her that * pale: 
ness’ was considered wrong. 

(c) During the analysis, the subject awoke from a rambling dream 
with a piece of knowledge she had not before possessed, namely, that the 
dread of life generally, and of storms, was much more active when she 
was with her husband. She recalled that on a certain day, when he had 
just sailed for the East, there was a bad gale, but it was not until she saw 
reference to it in the papers that she realised that there was any cause for 
anxiety. When talking this interesting fact over with the subject towards 
the end of the analysis she remarked, “I can see now why this was so. 
I did not fear storms so much when my husband was away because 
the fear would then be less active, the subject of sex less prominent 
to me.” 

(d) The desire to rush out into the storm. ‘Thinking this over, I feel 
it means a desire to get the worst over as soon as possible.” In the love 
episode there was a time towards the end of the engagement of anxious 
suspense, when the subject was waiting for the expected final blow to 
fall. It looks as if the desire to rush out into the storm in order to “get 
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the worst over as soon as possible,” might be a reproduction of this 


painful state of suspense. 


CONCLUSION. 


According to the Freudian theory, analysis should have revealed the 
fact that in childhood sensuous pleasure was obtained from one or other 
of the various forms of infantile sexuality; that repression took place 
later forming an ‘unconscious’ region which, when it had grown suffi- 
ciently strong to provoke a severe tension between it and the conscious, 
gave rise to the phobia. , | 

The only event in early childhood which might perhaps be thought 
to come under one of these categories of ‘infantile sexuality’ was the 
game of ‘naked savages’ which the subject played with her brother. 
Did this game reveal a pleasure in exhibiting the naked body, which in 
a strict sense might be called ‘sexual,’ because when adults do this they 
are under the sway of sexual feeling? Did it result in an exhibitionist 
tendency being repressed until it became unconscious and the nucleus 
of an unconscious complex? The subject and I discussed this matter at 
great length on all sides, and she was very persistent in affirming that 
there was no sensuous pleasure tendency here. She feels convinced that. 
there was nothing more than the delight all small children feel in getting 
away from the restriction of clothing. It 1s admitted, however, that 
when she found it was considered wrong, and if played at all must be 
played in secret, shame was aroused, and was in all probability the 
beginning of what later grew into an attitude of disgust, and later of fear, 
of sex in general. 

In consequence of the great importance attached by the Freudian 
school to family relationships, a further point in connection with the 
subject’s childhood ought not perhaps to be passed over in silence. This 
is the great devotion felt towards the favourite brother. Was this 
affection in every way normal, or did it result in an incestuous fixation 
of the ‘libido’? It is urged by psycho-analysts that not infrequently the 
filial love which a daughter lavishes on her father is accompanied by a 
dissociation of the physical from the psychical side of love. Thereafter 
her love life remains mutilated and she is never happy because she feels 
that life holds something that she has missed. It is said that the same 
disastrous results may follow in the case of a sister having too great a 
devotion to her brother. Was this the case with our subject? There is 
no evidence that it was so. Indeed the facts seem to furnish positive 
evidence the other way. For at the age of nineteen there occurred the 
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love episode which awoke very strong emotions, so strong in fact that 
they ‘scared’ her. This love experience was not merely psychical, but 
very full-blooded indeed. 

It seems difficult then to bring this case under the category of re- 
pressed infantile sexuality, if this means strictly that sensuous pleasure 
once enjoyed was subsequently repressed. We must therefore try to 
proffer some other explanation. The facts suggest that it was the great 
emotional disturbance engendered by the love affair as well as the 
accumulation of the childhood experiences that were responsible for the 
phobia. During childhood we get first shame, merging into disgust and 
becoming at the time of the ‘nightdress incident’ genuine fear. This 
fear was augmented at the age of sixteen by the encounter with the 
strange man. Although none of these incidents were forgotten, 1t may 
be said that this fear was put out of sight, because it was never recognised 
as a fear of sex. Only by analysis was this revealed. By the time of the 
love-affair, the fear had gained considerable strength underground, so 
to speak, and the circumstances surrounding this episode tended strongly 
to increase the fear. But this was not all. Even after the termination 
of the engagement, the subject had various experiences which would 
intensify this hidden fear, on the occasion, for example, when she was 
nearly strangled by a man. All these adventures and narrow escapes, 
when, in her ‘wild’ time, she was playing with fire, must have been an 
aggravation of this hidden fear. Moreover at the time when she married 
she had to fight and conquer an intense repugnance. Subsequently, while 
in the tropics, there was always, in the background, the ‘ Black’ menace, 
which the subject informs me assumed greater proportions the winter 
before phobia-time. 

But the love-affair, “terrible in its suddenness, its anticipation of 
trouble mingling with and counteracting the joy, its element of half- 
understood circumstances, its presentation of sex in a terrifying aspect,” 
was an equally important constituent of the phobia. It is a question 
whether, without this experience which generated a sentiment com- 
prising many strong emotions destined to become undetached, the phobia 
would have occurred. Indeed it was at this time that there appeared the 
“‘olive-green devil who mocked’ and who was born when “wheels spun 
round in my head and missed the clutch,” indicating, as it seems to me, 
dissociation of the mind. The storm typified this actual experience as 
well as sex in general. As the subject put it, “The storms, so like my 
own general impression of sex and my supreme crisis in particular, pro- 
vided a logical and natural object on to which the fear might be pro- 
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jected.” It so happened, then, that when her physical resistance was 
weakened by the effect of the climate, anxiety, and various other troubles, 
the dissociated emotions were too strong to be longer held in check, and 
so had to find an outlet. 

If our interpretation be correct, the factors in the phobia are: 

(a2) A hidden system of fear of the vague unrealised elements in the 
sex life which had originated in childhood and had become consolidated 
in adolescence. | 

(6) A body of emotion left as a legacy from the subject’s love episode. 

(c) The process known as ‘transference of feelings’ or ‘displace- 
ment’ viz. the attributing a sentiment to an object which does not 
itself cause it—the object in this case being the natural phenomenon 
of a storm. 

It was not until the subject had been brought to recognise that a 
storm symbolised sex in general, and that the tropical storm was a 
reproduction of the whole love tragedy, that the tension was released, 
and a complete cure effected. 

The transference, and therefore the analysis, ended with dreams 
peculiarly appropriate to this view. There were two funerals, the first 
in which the coffin was carried on a steam-roller and the mourners 
followed on steam-tractors, signifying a slow and heavy process of 
crushing underground; the second conducted with triumphant cere- 
monial in a Church, with music, vestments, lights and even a Bishop. 
This was the orthodox, the real burial (the process of psycho-analysis), 
and from this came joy and an exquisite sense of freedom,—“a new 
birth indeed.” 
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A PERSONAL EXPERIENCE OF THE NIGHT 
JOURNEY UNDER THE SEA}. 


By JOAN CORRIE. 


Dr June in his Psychology of the Unconscious has familiarized us with 
the conception of the Sun-God’s “night journey under the sea,”’ and the 
subject of my paper is my personal experience of that journey undertaken 
during the early months of this year. 

We are all acquainted with the fact of the recapitulation in the life- 
history of the individual of the physical and psychological steps by which 
the race has evolved from the lowest forms of life. In our pre-natal 
existence we ascend from a single cell, through Jower embryonic forms, 
to the perfect human infant, and psychologically we recapitulate the 
mental development of the race as we pass through our own infancy and 
childhood to adult life. In the long upward climb of the race no experience 
has been lost, and just as physically we carry about with us vestigial 
remains of organs no longer necessary to our well-being, so we retain in 
the psyche traces and memories of experiences lived through ancestrally, 
which reappear from time to time in our dreams. This we know, but 
perhaps it is less generally understood that a person during the course 
of psychological analysis may literally undergo just such an experience 
as primitive man embodied in myth, religious belief or ritual, such, for 
instance, as the night journey under the sea. 

It was natural that primitives, as they watched the Sun ‘go West’ 
every evening devoured by the ocean monster, should have thought of 
it as a death, and of the flaming sunrise as a rebirth after the passage 
below the sea. Dr Jung quotes Frobenius, who says: “Perhaps in con- 
nection with the blood-red sunrise the idea occurs that here a birth takes 
place, the birth of a young son; the question then arises inevitably, 
whence comes the paternity? How has the woman become pregnant? 
And since this woman symbolizes the same idea as the fish, which means 
the sea (because we proceed from the assumption that the Sun descends 
into the sea as well as arises from it) thus the curious primitive answer 
is that this sea has previously swallowed the old Sun. Consequently the 


1 Read at a meeting of the Ziirich Psychological Club, on July 10, 1922. 
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resulting myth is that the woman (sea) has formerly devoured the Sun 
and now brings a new Sun into the world, and thus she has become 
pregnant.” 

Here the sea is the mother and the God has performed the night 
journey in her womb. Sometimes it is a fish which conveys the hero, as 
Jonah’s immortal whale. Sometimes the receptacle is a box or chest as 
in the case of Osiris, whose body enclosed in a coffer was cast into the 
Nile, later to be reborn as Horus. In one form or another the theme of 
death and rebirth, or of the disappearance of the hero and his subsequent 
return, is universal. Tammuz returns from the underworld, rescued by 
Ishtar. His Greek counterpart, Adonis, who was hidden in a chest as 
a babe by Aphrodite, and deposited in Hades, returns and spends alternate 
cycles of time in the upper and lower worlds. Dionysus brings back his 
mother, Semelé, from the dead, Orpheus descends to recover Eurydice. 
J. M. Robertson says, in Mythology and Christianity: “The same con- 
ception is fully developed in the Northern myth of the Sun-God, Balder, 
who, wounded in a great battle...goes to the underworld of Hel, where 
he grows strong again by drinking sacred mead, and whence he is to 
return at the ... Twilight of the Gods, when Gods and men are alike to be 
regenerated.’ The same motive is seen in the legend of our own King 
Arthur, who, wounded unto death in his last great battle with Mordred 
in the West, hies him to the island valley of Avalon there to heal him of 
his grievous wound, and from whence he will return. 

The idea is dominant in most of the great religious cults. The death 
and resurrection of the God were ceremonially enacted in the annual 
festivals of Adonis and Attis. In the mysteries of Mithra a stone image 
representing the God was placed on a bier by night, and liturgically 
worshipped. Robertson writes: “This symbolical corpse is then placed 
in the tomb and after a time is withdrawn, whereupon the worshippers 
rejoice, exhorting one another to be of good hope, lights are brought in, 
and the priest anoints the throats of the devotees murmuring slowly: 
“Be of good courage; ye have been instructed in the mysteries; and ye 
shall have salvation from your sorrow.’”’ 

The great and wonderful religion of Egypt is, of course, the crowning 
example of the ubiquity of the rebirth idea. The abode of the dead, of 
whom Osiris was judge and ruler, was called Twat. To this place the 
dead Sun-God went at night. Dr Budge, in his great work on Egyptian 
religion, tells us it was a gloomy valley situated between heaven and 
earth, shut in on each side by mountains and beset by evil spirits, beasts, 
and demons, waiting to harass the souls of the dead. A great river ran 
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through this valley which began in the west and ended in the east. In 
the Boat of Osiris as it passed through Tuat, and so directly under the 
protection of the dead Sun-God, all those souls travelled whose bodies 
had been buried with the requisite ceremonies, and, sharing in the death 
of “the chief of chiefs divine,” the triumphant souls shared also in his 
resurrection. 

“T am the God of the morning,” cries one in Chap. x11 of the Book 
of the Dead, quoted by Brinton: “I have finished the journey and wor- 
shipped the Sun in the lower world...I have finished the journey and 
worshipped Osiris.” 

In nearly all initiation ceremonies a mimic death of the past, and a 
rebirth into a new future, form a conspicuous part of the ritual. The 
child is dead: the man is born: is the lesson inculcated. 

The slaying of the dragon by the hero, the rescue of the princess, the 
finding of the treasure after dangerous striving, are all familiar to us in 
Folk-lore, and express the same thought: “the conquest of death,” and 
a new richness of existence. Dr Jung has told us in the Psychology of the 
Unconscious who the hero or God is. He says: “The hero who is to 
accomplish the regeneration of the world and the conquest of death, is 
the libido, which, brooding upon itself in introversion, coiling as a snake 
around its own egg, apparently threatens life with a poisonous bite, in 
order to lead it to death, and from that darkness, conquering itself, gives 
birth to itself again.” 

It is now time to relate my own experience. It began about September 
last with the dream of a child about to be born. A rather severe problem 
was filling my mind at the time, namely, whether I should give up the 
rooms which I occupied in London in the house of a friend and come here. 
I could not afford to keep them on if I came to Switzerland for an in- 
definite period as I wished to do, and there were other reasons why it 
might be wise to leave my friend, but it practically meant giving up a 
home in which I had been very happy. So it was not easy to decide, 
though the urge to come to Ziirich was very strong. | 

In this dilemma I dreamed that I was lying on the left side of a bed, 
and before the woman doctor present, who is a personal friend and an 
extravert, could deliver me of the child, it was necessary for me to move 
to the right side. The left side in dreams is always the wrong side; as, in 
the Apocalyptic Vision, the souls of the wicked are on the left hand of 
the Judge. It seemed to me, therefore, that I was called on by the dream 
to consciously extravert and take action, and I accordingly relinquished 
my rooms and prepared to come here. 
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In October there was a message from the unconscious hinting at 
death. I saw in a dream a long, flat slab or pedestal, but the sculptured 
figure for which it was designed was not yet placed on it. 

In January the regression of libido became very marked and the 
waters closed over me, or, to change the figure, I entered the Western 
Gate of Tuat. In retrospect my experience has seemed to me to bear 
a strong resemblance to that of the Pilgrim when passing through the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death in Bunyan’s famous Allegory, for we are 
told that over that valley “hang the discouraging clouds of confusion, 
and death also doth always spread his wings over it.”” Moreover, the 
terrors which beset the Pilgrim were intangible things that “cared not 
for his sword.” , 

My dreams during this period, which lasted many weeks, were at 
first mostly death dreams. I will narrate a few. 

(1) The body of my mother is borne downstairs to be buried. 

(2) I see a steamer on the sea. A man who is a prisoner escapes into 
the water and swims. While he is there he cannot be re-captured. My 
associations connected the boat with the body, and the escaped prisoner 
with the soul. It is the ocean of death and the prisoner is free. The 
conflict between death and a desire for life is symbolized in another 
dream the same night by a cat, which animal, we say, has nine lives. 
It hides under a piece of furniture and has to be dragged out by force. 
In the Book of the Dead, quoted by Budge in his Gods of the Egyptians, 
we find that “Ra took the form of a cat and slew Apep, the prince of 
darkness, who had taken the form of a monster serpent, in the first 
battle which the god of light waged against the fiends of darkness at 
Annu (Heliopolis) after which he rose in the form of the sun upon the 
world.” My cat form was not yet triumphant. 

I ought to say here that twenty years ago my death was foretold by 
a world-famous palmist to take place during the year which ended in 
March last, so that it was not, perhaps, unnatural that I should be 
apprehensive that it was actual physical death with which my dreams 
were concerned. 

(3) In the next dream I see an open door leading into outer darkness. 
I am to pass through it, but I shrink back from doing so. On waking 
I say to myself, “It is the Bridge of Death.” 

One of the most important dreams was the next. It exactly described 
my condition and is as follows: 

(4) Iam to go to Dr Jung for analysis, but I forget whether the 
appointment is for three o’clock or for three-thirty. I decide to go at 
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three, to make sure of being in time. I see a dead bird like a dove on 
the floor. I have touched it with my foot which is contaminated by its 
corruption. When I awake I think, “ My soul is dead.” 

My associations referred to the primitive idea of birds being souls, 
to the Holy Spirit appearing as a dove, and to the Trinity. 

Perhaps a parallel to the dead dove may appear in the fact that 
primitives believe that the life or soul can be disengaged from the body 
without harm so long as the object which receives it remains intact. 
Frazer says: “The advantage of this is that so long as the soul remains 
unharmed in the place where he has deposited it, the man himself is 
immortal; nothing can kill his body since his life is not in it.” On the 
other hand, if an animate object containing the soul is injured or is 
killed, the man suffers correspondingly. Frazer gives many examples 
from Folk-lore illustrating this. One modern Greek story tells of an ogre 
whose strength is in two doves, “and when the hero kills one of them, the 
monster cries out, ‘Ah, woe is me: Half my life is gone. Something must 
have happened to one of the doves.” When the second dove is killed, he 
dies.” 

Analysis showed that whether the appointment with Dr Jung in the 
dream was for three or three-thirty, the third hour was already.ended, 
the third person of the Trinity was dead, and I was living in the fourth 
hour, which, as it did not belong to either person of the Godhead, must 
be ruled over by the Devil. 

The first dream, in which the mother 1s carried out to be pueda. 
expresses the same idea, for in the Egyptian Trinity of Osiris, Isis and 
Horus, the Holy Spirit is replaced by the mother. Frazer says in The 
Dying God: “If the Christian doctrine of the Trinity took shape under 
Egvptian influence, the function originally assigned to the Holy Spirit. 
may have been that of the divine mother. In the apocryphal Gospel to 
the Hebrews...Christ spoke of the Holy Ghost as his mother...‘My mother 
the Holy Spirit took me a moment ago by one of my hairs and carried 
me away to the great Mount Tabor’.”’ The Gnostics also called the Holy 
Spirit “the First Woman,” or “Mother of all living.” ‘ 

(5) In the fifth dream I write to a friend who 1s a Presbyterian 
minister in Scotland, and tell him my mother is dead. 

(6) I see a bed on which a mother and daughter are cae The 
daughter is dead, but the mother is unaware of the fact. I feel I cannot 
tell her, and ask someone else to undertake the task. When this has 
been done, I return and tell the mother I knew she was dead. She replies, 
‘Then, in the name of God, why didn’t you say so?” 
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Another theme is blended with that of death in some dreams, namely, 
that of contempt for the organized forms and beliefs of Christianity. — 

(1) I put two buttons instead of money into a collecting-box in 
church, held out to me by a clergyman, and am reproved by him for 
doing so. . 

(2) In this dream I have come to the end of a journey. I get 
out of a carriage, and see part, though not quite all, of my luggage 
deposited on the ground. I say “Good-bye” to a lady I know who 
remains seated and is presumably going on. She is a sweet and gracious 
personality, whose church and simple orthodox faith mean much to her. 
As I shake hands with her she gives me the bill. There is always an account 
rendered from the past! Nevertheless, there is a hint of something new, 
for I see, in another dream the same night, the figure of an old friend 
who was a modern languages student at Newnham College when we first 
met. She stood with a short pipe in her mouth, a figure of the ultra new 
woman, as against the somewhat Victorian lady who had given me the 
bill, but she did not speak and I only saw her picture, as it were. The 
new was not yet ready to emerge into consciousness. 

During these weeks my vitality of body and mind was very low. 
Physically I was anaemic, and suffered from palpitation and breathless- 
ness. Mentally I was depressed and apprehensive, passing through the 
Valley of the Shadow. A dream at this time showed my individuality 
to be sick, and no longer capable of holding the balance between intro- 
version and extraversion. I was in a state of dissolution, living in an 
underworld of shades which were bloodless and unreal. Consciously I was 
miserable, burdened with a dull weight of depression which at times felt 
unendurable, though no adequate concrete reason for it existed. The 
cheerfulness of others was irritating. It seemed too much trouble to smile 
or be glad. The present was viewed through eyes which, for the most 
part, saw only negative aspects. I was dissatisfied, critical, vacillating. 
The future was regarded with more or less cynicism. It appeared unlikely 
that any aim would ever be realized, any hope fulfilled. I felt useless, 
homeless, hopeless, ill in mind and body. The ‘hero’ had gone down to 
hades, taking the positive, constructive libido with him, and death and 
disintegration were the result. 

At this point strange and terrifying phenomena occurred. The libido 
found and revived archaic images which were externalized in conscious- 
ness, chiefly in the form of sound. Sharp, explosive cracks, like pistol 
shots, not to be explained by change of weather or of temperature, 
occurred in the dead of night when I awoke from my first sleep. Some- 
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times the explosion sounded near my bed, sometimes it came from other 
parts of the room. On one occasion the projection assumed a momentary 
hfe, for a phantom Something, like an intangible cat, leaped on my bed, 
startling me into uttering an involuntary scream. 

The noises came very rarely by day, but they occurred nightly for 
about a fortnight, and then ceased as abruptly as they had begun. Three 
or four weeks later, soon after going to bed one night, I heard three sharp 
explosions with a short pause between each, and since then they have 
ceased to trouble me. 

About this time the libido began to ascend, and the character of the 
dreams changed. The motif of life began to creep in. 

(1) I see deep water and think, “I have been at a lake but this is 
the sea.” 

(2) I see an erotic cat sitting by a window. 

(3) I try to light a fire in order to fill a hot-water bottle for my 
~“sister.’ 

The next dream is more definite. I see rocks coloured with the light 
of sunset or of sunrise, and Dr Jung directs my gaze from them to some 
trees which grow near, the leaves of which are also coloured. The colour 
may be that of death or life, sunset or dawn; it 1s not yet certain which 
it is; but the trees at least are living things set side by side with the non- 
living rocks. 

Now we come to a dream which seems to me to give the key-note, or 
to epitomise the experience and its issues. 

I dream of a word, a ‘nonsense word’ it seems, given to me by a 
teacher but forgotten. It is the first among other objects in a specimen- 
case which Dr of London is holding in his hands. When I awake 
I remember it. It is the magic word ABRaAxas. The previous dream had 
presented the separation of vital opposites. Sunset and sunrise are 
opposites: end and beginning. Rocks and trees are opposites: living and 
non-living. Abraxas presents the most tremendous of all the opposites: 
creation and destruction; emptiness and fulness; God and Devil. The 
unconscious in its own way exhibited to me these alternatives. Perhaps 
one only gets to know God through the Devil; life through experience of 
death. 

We now come to dreams in which the symbols of death and resur- 
rection follow one another or are combined, recalling initiation ceremonies, 
and marriage with creative possibilities. 

In the first of these dreams I see through a window a new and empty 
burial ground, in which my father, who seems to symbolize the past, 
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the ‘old man,’ is being buried in a solitary grave. No mourners are 
present and it seems very sad and lonely. 

The next dream is a trifle complicated, but I will try and make it 
clear. 

I call at the house of some people I have known since I was a child, 
friends of my parents called A——. Mr A—— is dead, but his widow, now 
over eighty years of age, is living. She is characterized by an optimism 
which no sorrow can quench, and a religious attitude of the most naive 
literalness. My visit is apparently to see her, but she meets me at the door 
of the room, preventing my entrance, and says Mr A wants me. I go 
to another room where he is sitting, and see there an attaché-case which 
has reappeared from the water into which I had thrown it. (In reality I 
have such a case in which I keep money and important papers.) Mr A—— 
then shows me a paragraph in a newspaper which says “ Mrs Crowgate”’ 
had arrived, or would shortly arrive, in England. The lady, whom the 
dream designates by such an ominous name, is Mr A ’s elder daughter, | 
and her father and I understand, in the mysterious manner peculiar to 
dreams, that instead of being dead for many years, as we had supposed, 
and as is in reality the case, she had only been married, and resident in 
a far country from which she was returning. 

In this dream the rebirth motif is clear. The return of the ‘hero’ is 
at hand, and, with a touch of humour, the unconscious announces the 
arrival in modern fashion by a newspaper parayraph. Taken in connection 
with the preceding dream, we have the whole drama of death and resur- 
rection. The dead past is buried in its lonely grave, the new libido of the 
future is just arriving from the progressive Continent of America, not 
only alive but married, and therefore full of possibility. 

The symbolism of the two following dreams resembles some of the 
beliefs and initiation ceremonies of primitives. In one I see a man, whose 
naked back is caked with clay, rise from out of the ground accompanied 
by a woman. She wraps a black cloak round her, the garb of mourning 
for the dead. It is the spirit of the dead ancestor who has come to com-. 
municate to me the wisdom and power he has acquired beyond the grave. 

In a book on Primitive Secret Societies, by Hutton Webster, the author, 
following Frobenius, says that the intention of many initiation rites and 
ceremonies is “to assimilate the novice to the condition of spirits.””. He 
writes: “When, as especially in the African conceptions, the dead are 
considered as exercising much power over the living, there will exist a 
natural desire to assimilate one’s self as much as possible to the condition 
of spirits and to become ‘totengleich’ and ‘geistergleich’ in order that 
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the spiritual power appertaining to the dead may be obtained. Puberty 
rites originate in a period when manes worship, totemism and ancestor 
cults prevail, and their significance is thus primarily religious rather than 
social.” 

The clay on the man’s back in my dream shows that he was an initiate, 
one who had passed through the mysteries of death and rebirth, and who 
was therefore qualified to instruct me. Webster says: “The use of some 
substance, usually white clay, with which the novices are daubed over 
face and body is common throughout Australia and Africa. Doubtless 
some obscure connection exists here with the death and resurrection 
ideas. Pipe clay is often employed by the Australians as a sign of 
mourning for the dead. Moreover there is the widespread belief that 
after death the bodies of the natives become white.” 

The same custom is found among certain Indian tribes. The boys 
about to undergo initiation are painted white, or smeared with white 
clay. Frazer, in one of the volumes of The Golden Bough, quotes a passage 
from a book on The Pagan Tribes of Borneo, by Hose and McDougall, 
showing that among one of these peoples there is a belief in a spirit who 
constitutes himself a man’s secret helper. It is usually the spirit of an 
ancestor or dead relative, and is called ngarong. It manifests itself first 
to the individual in a dream, and promises to be his secret helper. The 
parallel of my dream to these ideas is, I think, sufficiently clear. 

In the next dream I am with my mother who, by a cruel and revolting 
operation, is preparing me for, or initiating me into the meaning of, 
marriage. Initiation ceremonies inaugurate the beginning of manhood 
and womanhood, and are intended as a preparation for marriage which 
usually follows immediately after their completion. Webster says: “The 
ceremonies which take place on the arrival of girls at puberty are dis- 
tinctly less impressive than those of the boys.”” Some of their trials are, 
however, appalling enough. Some savage peoples perform an operation 
on the genitals of girls; in the case of other tribes, beating, stinging with 
ants, the infliction of gashes and incisions in the flesh, starvation and 
seclusion, sometimes for lengthened periods, are a few of the horrors 
undergone. Frazer tells us that girls often “die or are injured for life 
in consequence of the hardships they endure at this time.” 

In my dream I do not like the idea of marriage as it is there presented 
to me, and when I awake I am trying to break off my ‘engagement’ with 
the unknown figure of a man. The succeeding dream, however, warns me 
that victory is the reward of endurance. 

I see a cat and a bulldog sitting facing each other on the platform of 
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a country railway station. They are perfectly passive, but I know that, 
with the inevitableness of an execution, the bulldog will kill the cat. 

My little drama is nearly concluded. In the following dream I see 
the supreme figure of Protestant orthodoxy in England, the Primate of 
the Anglican Church, borne dead through the street. Head and all, he 
is swathed in wrappings of yellow silk, the royal colour of conservative 
China. 

Lastly, I see a woman demolishing a grave. Bit by bit she flings its 
pieces to the winds, that its place may be known no more. 

I have called the foregoing a drama, but it is more. It is essentially 
a religious experience. In the depths of the unconscious there was a call, 
an urge towards newness of life, but it was far below consciousness. 
Before new life can be born, that which is moribund and dragging out a 
sickly existence, neither alive nor dead, must die and be buried, thus 
making room for the new. In Biblical language, the ‘old man’ must be 
put off, and the ‘new man’ put on. In analytical language, there is a 
child to be born. As the grain of wheat must be put into the earth before 
it can bring forth fruit, so the libido must sink into the great deep of the 
unconscious to find the treasure. Mythologically, it is expressed by the 
“night journey under the sea,” by the rescue of the princess and the 
slaying of the giant; or by the death and resurrection of the God. The 
death must be of the infantility and all it implies; the treasure means 
balance, proportion, eternal life. 

So my libido went down and left me half alive, a kind of derelict on 
the sea of life. Its return was as sudden as a resurrection. From utter 
misery I sprang at a bound into life, hope, joy, and all the blessings of 
vitality. It was only the entrance into consciousness which was sudden. 
The ‘night journey’ occupied five months, and the process going on 
underground was only revealed by the series of dreams which, in their 
entirety, I have called a drama. 
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National Welfare and National Decay. By Witt1aM McDovuaa t, F.R.S., 
Professor of Psychology in Harvard University, Formerly Reader 
in Mental Philosophy in the University of Oxford. Methuen and 
Co., Ltd. London, 1921. pp. vii + 214. Price 6s. 


McDougall has written a thoroughly stimulating, suggestive, alarming and 
uncomfortable book; and in so doing he has doubtless succeeded in his aim 
—this aim, it would seem, being to awaken us from our post-war complacency 
to a realization of the importance of a subject which, while it intimately con- 
cerns all peoples, is, in the opinion of the author, quite especially urgent for 
the British people at the present time, for whom it appears “‘to overshadow 
and dwarf every other that any man of science could propose for its con- 
sideration.” McDougall’s main thesis is (1) that the curve representing the 
rise and fall of powerful nations is a parabola—a long ascent, an almost flat 
summit and a steep decline, (2) that this rapid decline is due to the failure of 
the stock to produce an adequate number of individuals possessing the mental 
characteristics requisite for the maintenunce of a high civilization (this failure 
being intensified and accelerated by the ever-increasing complexity of life 
brought about by civilization itself), (3) that our western civilization (especially 
as represented by the British and American nations) has very probably reached 
its climax and “may even now be sliding down the curve of decline,” (4) that 
the only way of preventing or arresting this decline is by appropriate thought 
and action on eugenic lines. 

In dealing with this sinister theme our author develops a wealth of argu- 
ment, illustration and suggestive power which, even if it should fail to convince 
all his readers, will inevitably make them richer by many fruitful trains of 
thought in the fields both of psychology and of sociology. Treating its subject, 
as it does, from the psychological rather than from the more commonly 
adopted biological point of view, the book, in spite of its relatively modest 
size, undoubtedly constitutes a valuable addition to eugenic literature. Its 
attractive manner of exposition should also enable it to appeal to a larger 
circle of readers than that enjoyed by the majority of works of similar aim. 

The book opens with an introductory chapter (the substance of which, the 
author tells us, was written some thirty years ago) entitled ‘The Island of 
Eugenia, the Phantasy of a Foolish Philosopher.” This chapter is cast in the 
form of a dialogue between a “ Practical Man,” who is desirous of devoting to 
some philanthropic aim of permanent value the large fortune which his business 
ability has enabled him to amass, and a ‘‘Scientist,” who outlines a scheme in 
the realization of which his friend’s millions may be employed. This scheme 
consists in the foundation of a eugenic state—under British or American pro- 
tection—which will be recruited from the best existing stocks, which will 
provide the means of perpetuating and multiplying these stocks and which 
will send forth desirable individuals to help in the work of all portions of the 
world. In some cases these individuals will marry and settle down in their 
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new homes, thus helping to perpetuate their desirable qualities here also; but 
in the majority of cases Kugenians will, it is suggested, continue to regard 
Kugenia as their true home, where they will bring up their families and whither 
they will return when their work is over—much in the same way as the members 
of the Indian Civil Service, though performing services of inestimable value in 
a distant portion of the globe, have remained Englishmen in the fullest sense 
of the word; men whose wives have been English women, whose children have 
been educated in England and who themselves return to England when their 
years of service abroad have been completed. 

_ In the next three chapters McDougall deals with the general importance 
of the mental aspect of eugenics and indicates, in the way we have already 
outlined, the danger that besets our civilization from the probable failure of 
the stock to produce a sufficient number of individuals capable of dealing with 
the ever-increasing complexity of a civilized environment, especially in view 
of the dysgenic influences in virtue of which our race tends to be constantly 
recruited from its less desirable members. Emphasis is laid here upon. the 
experimental evidence showing that the white races are superior in intelli- 
gence to the Negro and that within the British and American population those 
of higher social status are (statistically) superior in this respect to those of 
lower status. With the exception of the considerations with regard to the 
conative significance of Mr Waugh’s experiments, on “‘concentration of atten- 
tion,” which, as they stand, seem based on somewhat inadequate foundations 
(there seems to have been no full report of Mr Waugh’s work before the 
author as he wrote), this evidence is probably sufficient to convince most 
unprejudiced readers of the transmissibility of intelligence or at any rate to 
awaken them to the vast interest and importance of the subject and of the 
desirability of gathering further data by experimental methods. 

In Chapters IV and V our author approaches the more difficult but if 
anything more important question of the inheritance of character qualities. 
Starting from a consideration of the differences between northern and southern 
Kuropean art as presented by Mr A. Gehring in his Racial Contrasts, he goes on 
to suggest that the Nordic race (his admiration for which is evidently con- 
siderable) is distinguished from the Mediterranean race by being more curious, 
less sociable, more introvert, more inclined to divorce, less inclined to homicide, 
more self-assertive, more inclined to break away from authority (e.g. in politics 
and religion) and better suited for colonizing distant countries because of 
its greater curiosity and lesser sociability. The Alpine race—which is pre- 
ponderant in Germany—is, like the Mediterranean race, also distinguished by 
greater submissiveness—a trait that has played an important part in recent 
history, since the Junkers who have been the predominant military caste in 
modern Germany belong chiefly to the more self-assertive Nordic race. 

These considerations are followed by a brief comparison between the Black 
and Red races in America. Whereas the former displays a marked power of 
adaptation to the conditions of western civilization, the latter will die rather 
than submit to such adaptation. These facts suggest that the Negro is charac- 
terized by a relatively high degree of extroversion, sociability and submissive- 
ness, this latter being again a quality of particular historical importance. 

Further considerations deal with the improvidence of primitive races. 
These races, McDougall suggests, are relatively lacking in the acquisitive 
impulse, an impulse which is, in his opinion, of the greatest importance for 
civilization (the neglect of which in communistic schemes makes the outlook 
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for such schemes hopeless, p. 131) and which probably tends to be developed 
among those who live in unproductive regions (the cold north in the case of 
the Nordic race, the desert in the case of the Semites). 

These portions of the book are perhaps the most interesting of all from the 
point of view of the psychologist, and although the views put forward are 
admittedly provisional and tentative in character, they well deserve the serious 
attention of those who are interested in the question of racial mental differ- 
ences and might well serve as working hypotheses for further research by more 
accurate methods. There is, however, one opinion advanced here with which 
it is more difficult to agree. Following apparently a suggestion of Jung’s, 
McDougall says that “‘the famous theory of Freud...is a theory of the develop- 
ment and working of the mind which was evolved by a Jew who has studied 
chiefly Jewish patients; and it seems to appeal very strongly to Jews; many, 
perhaps the majority, of those physicians who accept it as a new gospel, a 
new revelation, are Jews. It looks as though this theory, which to me and to 
most men of my sort seems so strange, bizarre and fantastic, may be approxi- 
mately true of the Jewish race” (p. 134). If, as seems to be the case, it is here 
implied that the theories of psycho-analysis hold good of the Jewish race but 
not of other races, it is, on @ priort grounds, surely most unlikely that this 
can be true; and this unlikelihood is increased by the fact that in England, 
Switzerland and Holland, Freud’s theories have now been corroborated on a 
very considerable scale by non-Jewish physicians working with non-Jewish 
patients, and by the further fact that these theories have been successfully 
applied to the explanation and elucidation of customs and beliefs of primitive 
peoples who are racially far removed from the Semites. These facts make it 
probable that the theories in question are true of all human races (or else of 
none at all). 

The conclusion of Chapter V is devoted to the contention that “‘the innate 
basis of the mind may be far richer and more complex than is commonly 
assumed by the psychologists.” This contention is supported by the considera- 
tion:—of Jung’s “‘archetypes”; of the probable insufliciency of the Neo- 
Darwinian principle of the non-inheritance of acquired characters to account for 
the existing phenomena in the mental field; of the popular opinion in favour 
of a larger influence of heredity than is admitted by the Neo-Darwinians; 
of Freud’s “primal phantasies,”’ which the latter investigator is inclined to 
regard as a phylogenetic possession; of children’s interest in objects (bears, 
ghosts, caves, etc.) which interested adults in the earlier history of the race; 
of the probable hereditary nature of the moral sentiments in children (which 
seem to be lacking in cases of moral imbecility and which may be brought 
into connection with racial differences in truthfulness, chastity, etc.); lastly, 
of the supposed fact that the blending of widely dissimilar races may produce 
individuals who are “seriously defective in some obscure and ill-defined way.” 
“All these vague lines of evidence”’ point, it is suggested, to the conclusion 
that ‘‘on both moral and intellectual sides the innate potentialities are richer, 
more various, and more specific than can be described in terms of degrees of 
intelligence and degrees of strength of the several instinctive impulses. Just 
as that pecularity which enables a man to become a great mathematician (or 
@ great musician) is certainly innate and hereditary, though we cannot define 
or conceive in what this hereditary basis consists, so also the development of 
the highest moral character only proceeds upon the basis of a hitherto un- 
defined innate and hereditary peculiarity.” 
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‘‘This undefined innate basis of moral character is perhaps of all innate 
qualities the most valuable possession of any human stock. It is the innate 
basis of a quality which we may best name trustworthiness. This quality is no 
simple unit; it cannot be ascribed to the operation of any one instinct; and, 
though it imphes intelligence, it is not closely correlated with high intelligence. 
In respect of this complex and vaguely defined quality, races and peoples 
seem to differ widely. Without its presence in a high degree, no people can 
achieve or sustain a high level of civilization” (p. 139). 

The degree and nature of the correlation between this hypothetical ‘trust- 
worthiness’ and intelligence is important not only theoretically but also 
practically, since experimental psychology enables us to measure intelligence 
with much greater accuracy and convenience than the moral qualities. Evi- 
dence from Professor Terman (/ntelligence of School Children) and from 
Mr H. V. Race (Journal of Educational Psychology, 1918) is quoted in favour 
of the existence of a positive correlation. It is surprising that McDougall does 
not quote the at least equally definite evidence from the striking research of 
Dr E. Webb (Character and Intelligence, Brit. J. of Psychology Monograph 
Supplements, Vol. 1), which is particularly interesting in connection with the 
above quoted passage, as affording evidence both as to the existence and 
nature of the supposed moral quality of ‘trustworthiness’ (Webb’s ‘W’) and 
as to the degree of its correlation with intelligence. As regards the former 
point, readers of this Journal will remember that Dr Webb claims to have 
shown the existence of a general character quality seeming to depend upon 
the degree of the ‘persistence of motives’—a character quality which would 
appear to agree closely with McDougall’s ‘trustworthiness.’ As regards the 
correlation of this quality with intelligence, we find that ‘kindness on prin- 
ciple,’ ‘trustworthiness,’ ‘conscientiousness,’ “tendency to work with distant 
objects in view,’ ‘tendency not to desist from obstacles,’ ‘tendency not to 
desist: from changeability’ and ‘mental work in usual studies’ all correlate 
positively (though not very highlv) with intelligence, the average correlation 
being about + -37; while qualities which would be opposed to trustworthiness, 
such as ‘quick oscillation of feeling,’ ‘liability to extreme depression,’ ‘liability 
to extreme anger,’ ‘impulsive kindness,’ and ‘readiness to become angry,’ 
correlate, the first two negatively, the others not at all, with intelligence (op. 
cit. p. 43). This evidence affords useful support of McDougall’s contention of 
the existence and importance of ‘trustworthiness’ and of its positive corre- 
lation with intelligence; though it would appear that the degree of this 
correlation is not suficient for it to be measured satisfactorily by means of 
intelligence tests. 

In his final chapter (Chapter VI) McDougall returns to the consideration 
of the influence of innate racial qualities on national life. He maintains that 
under civilization racial qualities tend to deteriorate—possibly to some extent 
owing to the influence of reversion and the transmission of acquired characters, 
but certainly owing to the influence of reversed selection. The beneficial effects 
of Natural and Sexual selection are largely abolished by civilization and in 
their places we have the destruction of the most desirable members of the 
community by war and their relative sterilization as the result of the attraction 
of the best country stocks to the towns and of the operation of the social ladder. 
The latter mechanism, though of itself extremely useful as a means of utilizing 
for the benefit of the community individual ability in whatsoever social 
stratum it may appear, “tends to concentrate the valuable qualities of the 
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whole nation in the upper strata and to leave the lower strata depleted of the 
finer qualities.” 

‘‘This provides the leadership and ability required for the flourishing of 
national life in all its departments, and in so far is good and beneficial. But 
the working of the social ladder has further and less satisfactory results. The 
upper strata, which contain in concentration the best qualities of the nation, 
and which are capable of producing a far larger proportion of men fitted for 
leadership than the lower strata, become relatively infertile. The causes are 
varied and complex, and in the main psychological: late marriage, celibacy, 
and restriction of the family after marriage are the main factors. This is not 
-a new phenomenon or peculiar to any one or a few countries. It is a well-nigh 
universal phenomenon. Roughly, it may be said to be due to the outstripping 
of instinct by intelligence in “these favoured classes; for instinct cares for the 
race; intelligence, save in its most enlightened forms, for the individual. It 
is not confined to the topmost stratum. aC begins there and descends through 
the strata immediately below. In Britain it has reached the skilled artisan 
class, the pick of the wage-earning class, and is displayed acutely in that class. 
Meanwhile the lowest strata continue to breed at a more normal rate; the birth- 
rate remains highest among the actual mental defectives. The residue in the 
villages continue to be drained more completely of their best elements; the 
towns sift out the best endowed of these immigrants and pass them up the 
social scale to become sterilized by their success. The process tends to accelerate 
and accentuate itself as it continues. Thus, the increasing demands of a civiliza- 
tion of progressing complexity are for a time met by the operation of the social 
ladder. But it is a process which cannot continue indefinitely. There must 
come a time when the lower strata, drained of all their best strains, can no 
longer supply recruits who can effectively fill the gaps in the upper strata and 
serve as efficient leaders in all the arts and sciences of civilization. With in- 
creasing demands and diminishing supply, a point must be reached at which 
the supply falls short. That is the climax, the culminating point of the parabola 
of that people; when a people reaches that point, it stands at the height of its 
career, but it stands on the brink of the downward plunge of the curve” 
(pp. 158-160). 

In this passage (which we have quoted in full because it so well conveys 
the gist of this portion of the argument) McDougall admits that we have here 
to do, not with any new sociological development or one that is confined to 
a few countries but with “‘a well-nigh universal phenomenon.” This phenomenon 
is indeed only an aspect of Herbert Spencer’s Antagonism between Individuation 
and Genesis (though McDougall’s reference to Spencer in a foot-note fails to do 
justice to the latter’s contribution to the subject). Since evolution, both at the 
human and infra-human stages, has thus manifestly gone on in spite of the 
universal tendency of more developed organisms to reproduce themselves less 
rapidly, it is clear that the relative infertility of the more able in modern 
civilized societies is not necessarily in itself fatal to progress; and this naturally 
gives rise to the question what are the specific circumstances, if any, that 
justify McDougall’s gloomy prognosis in the present case. This problem i 18, in 
the opinion of the present reviewer, not envisaged with sufficient clearness, 
with the result that the strength of the argument at this point suffers some- 
what in consequence. 

The reason why a diminished fertility is often compatible with continued 
progress is, as Spencer has shown and as the writer of this review has recently 
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reiterated 1 in the pages of this Journal (“On the Biological Basis of Sexual 
Repression,” Medical Section, Vol. 1, p. 225), that the increased individual 
development correlated with this lessened fertility sometimes pays biologically, 
2.e. leads (through an increased survival rate) to an zncrease instead of a decrease 
of population. Before it can be shown that the lesser fertility of the more able 
strains constitutes a social danger, it must be shown that their lower birth- 
rate 1s not compensated by a lower death-rate, and this essential portion of 
his task is only attempted by McDougall in a somewhat inadequate and half- 
hearted manner. In common with many other writers on sociology, McDougall 
concentrates too much on birth-rates and he treats with relative neglect the 
equally important questions connected with death-rates. This is illustrated by 
the fallacy implied in the following sentence: “the fact of the greater increase 
of the poorer classes (or, more generally, the inverse correlation of fertility 
with good social] status) is abundantly established” (p. 188). The casual reader 
might here be led to assume unthinkingly that there existed some necessary 
correspondence between fertility and increase, whereas of course (as McDougall 
himself 1s naturally well aware in his more guarded moments) it is impossible 
to infer anything of importance as to the rate of increase from a knowledge of 
the birth-rate only. 

There is indeed a certain amount of evidence brought forward to show 
that the lower birth-rate of the upper classes is “‘only very partially compen- 
sated by a lower death-rate.” Thus we are told (in a quotation from Popenoe’s 
and Johnson’s Applied Hugenics) that in Pittsburgh the correlation between 
illiteracy and net increase is + ‘731; but there is very little attempt made to 
show how general this phenomenon i is, nor how far it applies to racial as well 
as to class differences, all-important as this is for McDougall’s argument. 

This deficiency is emphasized here, not because the present reviewer is 
inclined to disagree with McDouyall’s opinion that the lower birth-rate of the 
desirable strains is only partially compensated by a lower death-rate, but be- 
cause it is disappointing te see a writer of McDougall’s calibre tending to fall 
into the common error of confusing fertility with increase and because it is 
desirable to draw attention to the very real eugenic importance of the question 
of survival-rates. There is no doubt that a thorough statistical study along 
these lines would be of the greatest value. We must, however, content our- 
selves here to note in passing that the figures for London (1905-9, shown by 
the L.C.C. at the Japan-British Exhibition of 1910) agree with McDougall’s 
contention in showing a survival rate of the ‘richest’ districts of 9: 4 per 
thousand as against 15-8 per thousand for the ‘poorest’ districts; while, on 
the other hand, those for Paris in 1906 do not agree, since here the average 
rate of increase in the poor districts with birth-rates of 22 to 24 per thousand 
is no greater than that of the rich Elysée quarter with a birth-rate of only 
11 per thousand (Annuaire Statistique, 1909, p. 429). 

In so far as McDougall is right in this matter—and, so far as class differ- 
ences go at any rate, he probably zs nght, though he has not taken the trouble 
to prove his position at all adequately—the cause of the greater increase of 
the less able is to be found very largely in the operation of the humanitarian 
sentiments and the effects of socialistic legislation. In a state of nature the 
more individuated but less fertile organisms are at liberty to derive the full 
advantage of their greater individuation, so that their diminished fertility 
may often be easily compensated by their greater aptitude for individual 
survival. In our present western societies, on the other hand, the more indi- 
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vidually developed and less fertile classes have to bear a double burden; they 
not only have to maintain themselves against their less individuated but more 
fertile competitors, but are compelled at the same time to contribute to the 
maintenance of a portion of these competitors. The dysgenic effects of this 
arrangement are sufficiently obvious and have often been pointed out by 
writers on eugenics. Socialistic tendencies in legislation often lead not only to 
a higher birth-rate and survival-rate among the relatively inefficient and 
undesirable members of the community than would otherwise exist (because 
they are to some extent supported at the expense of the more efficient) but 
also to a lower birth-rate among the more efficient classes (since here, as 
McDougall points out, the voluntary restriction of the hirth-rate is largely 
determined by the desire not to fall below a certain standard of comfort, and 
the difficulties of maintaining this standard are increased when a portion of the 
available income is devoted to the maintenance of the poor). McDougall 
rightly insists that eugenic considerations such as these should be borne in 
mind in our evaluation of all social institutions, and there can be little doubt 
that the undue piling of burdens upon the abler classes of western communities 
is a factor of prime importance—possibly the most important factor—in the pro- 
duction of the lower rate of increase in these classes which McDougall deplores. 

But even though we accept to the full McDougall’s position with regard to 
the slower increase of the desirable elements in a community, there remains 
another point raised by his treatment which calls for some comment. In the 
passage quoted above from p. 160 we are told that, in spite of the relative 
infertility of the abler stocks and individuals, “the ability at the head of the 
nation may for a time keep pace with the increasing demands of civilization 
by means of the social ladder”: that is, the poorer classes are for a time able 
to make good the losses incurred by the nation through the infertilitv of the 
richer classes; these latter classes are, through the working of the social ladder, 
constantly being recruited by the abler strains from the poorer classes; these 
strata, in their turn becoming “‘sterilized” by their success, are again replaced 
from below, and so on. Now it is contended by McDougall that “with increasing 
demands and diminishing supply a point must be reac ched at which the supplv 
[of sufficiently able individuals] must fall short,” and further that “it is highly 
probable that several of the great nations are approaching or have reached 
that point.” 

There are here, it would seem, three points of importance that are worthy 
of further consideration. In the first place, are all the demands made by 
civilization upon the individual really increasing as fast as McDougall seems 
to think? This itself is a big question which would be well worth detailed 
treatment at the hands of the sociologist. It is probable that the mechanical 
inventions of the last 150 years have in certain respects made our lives easier 
instead of more difficult; it is very possible, for instance, to carry on certain 
industrial occupations of an automatic character with a minimum of intelli- 
gence, and with the increasing perfection of mechanical apparatus the number 
of such occupations may be considerably increased. Even in the hard profes- 
sions such as McDougall has specially in mind, medicine for instance (which is 
taken by him as an example), the increasing difficulties caused by the accumu- 
lation of scientific knowledge may to a large extent be counterbalanced by the 
tendency to increasing specialization of those who adopt these professions. 
The same holds true, to some extent, of the great tasks of organization in 
industry, commerce, war, etc. 
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Secondly, is the supply of sufficiently able individuals from the poorer 
classes necessarily diminishing? It is at any rate theoretically conceivable 
that, in virtue of the natural variability of the race (a variability that is 
probably increased as an indirect result of the modern facilities for travel) 
there will continue to be a sufficient number of able individuals produced 
from the poorer classes to fill up the places left vacant by the relatively low 
fertility of the rich. This is perhaps the more likely in view of the fact that 
under present conditions the absolute size of populations is constantly in- 
creasing in most western countries, so that there tends to be an ever enlarging 
field from which able individuals can be selected. This factor would of course 
only be of advantage if the necessary proportion of able individuals to the 
total population 1s tending to become smaller. McDougall would probably be 
inclined to deny this, but in view of the increasing specialization and mechaniza- 
tion of much of the world’s work, such a relatively decreasing need of able 
individuals seems by no means impossible. 

In the third place, even if we grant with McDougall that “there must 
come a time when the lower strata, drained of all their best strains, can no 
longer supply recruits who can effectively fill the gaps in the upper strata,” 
it still remains to be proved that this time is approaching or has come. 
McDougall considers it ‘highly probable’ that this point has been reached, 
but the evidence in favour of this view is vague and insufficient, depending 
as it does chiefly upon the failure of the nations involved in the Great War to 
bring forth men adequate to their needs. It is interesting to note however 
that the Great War has been triumphantly claimed by others to have definitely 
disproved the supposed moral degeneracy of our race. Even if in this case 
(as seems probable) these latter persons are thinking rather of the rank and 
file while McDougall is thinking of leaders, the circumstances certainly appear 
to demand a more elaborate proof of his contention than is attempted by 
McDougall and do not seem to justify him in pouring scorn upon the “‘fatu- 
ously complacent utterances” of a writer in The Times who holds the contrary 
opinion that “we may have complete confidence in the capacity of the English 
stock to respond to all the needs of the future.” Neither the one view nor the 
other is adequately proved at present; but in the absence of sufficient evidence 
on the question it is certainly wiser to admit the possible correctness of 
McDougall’s gloomy outlook than to place one’s faith too liberally in the more 
optimistic opinion of The Times. Indeed, we have raised all three of the last- 
mentioned points, not necessarily because we believe McDougall to be wrong 
but rather to emphasize the interest, importance and complexity of the 
questions at issue and to indicate the extreme desirability of collecting further 
evidence with reference to them. 

Readers who follow McDougall’s somewhat alarming train of thought to 
its conclusion, will be disappointed to learn that he does not regard the 
suggestion of possible remedies for the evils that he prophesies as part of his 
task in the present study, which aims only at directing the reader’s attention 
to the significance and magnitude of the problem of eugenics and of the 
desirability of judging and evaluating “every wide measure of social legisla- 
tion, every custom and social institution...with reference to its bearing on 
this problem.” In spite of this, however, McDougall does offer certain practical 
suggestions, both in the introductory “Phantasy of a Foolish Philosopher” 
which we have already outlined and in an Appendix entitled ““The New 
Plan.” In view of the title of the Introduction and of the general disclaimer 
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that precedes the Appendix, it is difficult to criticize these practical suggestions, 
as they are apparently put forward in a casual and purely tentative manner 
without any claim whatsoever to exhaustiveness. A brief description of these 
suggestions and a few comments on them must, however, be inserted here in 
order to give some degree of completeness to this critical review. 

The New Plan is based on the idea that the more desirable individuals 
might be encouraged to reproduce themselves more rapidly by guaranteeing 
a suitable increase of income for each additional child—this addition to bear 
some proportion (,',, or rather more, of the earned income is suggested) to 
the financial resources already at the disposal of the parents. In this connection 
he refers to his “‘ Practical Eugenic Suggestion” already published in Soczo- 
logical Papers, Vol. 11, 1909, in which he proposed that the State and the 
Municipalities, which employ a large number of selected servants, should intro- 
duce remuneration on this plan into their services. Furthermore, he reminds 
us that since his paper was written some small steps have already been taken 
in this direction, viz.: (1) the small remissions of income tax made by the 
British Government on account of children of persons of small incomes, and 
(2) the separation allowances paid to soldiers by the British and other govern- 
ments during the war; in the British army these allowances were made larger 
in proportion to the number of children and to the rank and pay of the soldier, 
though, unfortunately, this scheme was not consistently applied to oflicers, 
thus indicating, as McDougall thinks (probably quite rightly), that there was 
no realization of its possible eugenic significance in the minds of those who 
framed or applied it. 

McDougall recognizes difficulties in the way of supposing that the same plan 
might be universally or widely adopted by private employers or by bodies not 
supported by taxation. To meet these cases he suggests the creation of a 
national fund to be raised either by taxation or by private munificence or 
both, and proposes further that in the first instance such a scheme might be 
applied to one highly selected class, such as teachers in Colleges and Univer- 
sities. It is unfortunate that he gives no further hints as to the financial 
aspects of this highly interesting “new plan.” 

It will be observed that both in this more practical Appendix and in the 
more fanciful Introduction McDougall’s proposals follow the lines of Positive 
rather than of Negative Eugenics, thus departing considerably from the more 
recent tendencies of most British eugenists, who have of late laid more and 
more stress upon the negative aspects of Eugenics. It is this change of emphasis 
by McDougall that the present writer, in company perhaps with many other 
readers, feels most inclined to criticize, though aware that criticism is to some 
extent disarmed by McDougall’s method of introducing his practical proposals. 
It is true that in one place there is a favourable reference to the employment 
of sterilization and institutional segregation as a means of dealing with “that 
eminently urgent evil, the high birth-rate of the admittedly and grossly unfit.” 
But McDougall seems to hold out little hope for the eugenic application of the 
milder and far more generally utilizable method of birth-control, Thus, in 
reference to Professor Dunlap’s hope that a further diffusion of knowledge 
concerning contraceptive methods will solve the “‘ Negro Problem” of America, 
he says: “‘It is to be feared that it will have, among the coloured people, only 
the positively dysgenic effects which it already produces on so great a scale in 
the white population; that among both white and coloured people it will be 
put into practice only by the more far-sighted, prudent, and self-controlled; 
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while the most ignorant, careless, and improvident will continue to behave 
as they always have behaved” (p. 194). 

Now it is of course true that in the past birth-control has tended to work 
dysgenically for the reasons indicated. But the champions of birth-control 
may legitimately reply that this method has seldom, if ever, been given a fair 
chance to act eugenically. This is indeed realized by McDougall himself—as 
when he very truly says that “in this all-important matter of birth-control 
the position of America is remarkably and uniquely disastrous. The educated 
classes seem to cultivate and practise the principles of birth-control more 
assiduously than any other class of persons of the civilized world, while, 
mrabile dictu, they maintain laws which forbid the extension of the knowledge 
of such principles to the mass of the people” (p. 163). It would seem that if 
this deplorable attitude (upon the psvchological foundations of which the 
present writer has endeavoured to throw some light in the article in this 
Journal already referred to) could be altered, birth-control might well become 
the most powerful and at the same time the most simple, humane and in- 
expensive weapon in the whole eugenic armoury. If only our population could 
be induced to adopt the principle that no individual should bring into the 
world more children than he can reasonably hope to bring up healthily and 
happily, this would create a vast tugenic factor operating throughout the 
greater part of the social and economic scale. Assisted by sterilization or 
segregation of refractory individuals at the bottom of the scale and perhaps 
also by some such measure of positive eugenics as that advocated by McDougall 
at the top end of the scale (or perhaps only by an alleviation of the burdens 
imposed by socialistically-tending legislation), such a factor should soon bring 
about a tolerably near approach to the eugenic ideal, with the minimum of 
trouble, expense or interference with individual liberty. 

That the outlook for the rational adoption of birth-control methods along 
these lines by the poorer and less intellectual members of society is by no 
means hopeless is indicated by the results of the propaganda meetings recently 
held by the Malthusian League in one of the poorer parts of London, where 
(as the writer can testify) great interest was shown as soon as the mists of 
ignorance and prejudice—largely the result of the selfishness and hypocrisy 
of the wealthier classes, combined (one must regretfully add) with the 
obstinacy and monoideism of the socialists—began to be removed. Some 
important evidence, moreover, that a change of attitude on this question 
would really bring about the results here claimed is provided by the example 
of Holland, the only country where Neo-Malthusianism has met with some 
degree of official approval—a country where the death-rate and infantile 
mortality has fallen more rapidly than with any other nation, where the 
physique of the population, as indicated by the examinations for military 
service, has amazingly improved (Dr Soren Hansen at the Eugenics Congress 
of 1912 actually asserted that the average stature of the Dutch people had 
increased by four inches within 50 years) and where there appears to be a 
marked absence of many of the disturbing social features at present to be 
found in most other parts of Europe. Under these circumstances it seems a 
pity that McDougall should not have accorded a more important place to 
rationally directed birth-control in his suggestions for eugenic reform. 

This leads us to the last comment that we have to make before taking leave 
of this interesting book. In his apparent advocacy of positive eugenic measures 
unaccompanied by any simultaneous measures on the negative side, McDougall 
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seems to have overlooked the fact that the adoption of his scheme on a large 
scale would almost certainly give rise to an intensification of the struggle for 
existence. At the present moment most countries of the world are over- 
populated in the sense that more children are being born than can be ade- 
quately fed (with the result that the death-rate in these countries is higher 
than would otherwise be the case). If there were brought about an increase 
in the birth-rate of the higher classes without a corresponding decline in that 
of the lower classes, there would be a still larger surplus of mouths over avail- 
able food, so that the death-rate—already higher than it should be—would 
inevitably rise. It is true that this rise of the death-rate would be confined 
almost entirely to the poor, so that McDougall’s eugenic scheme would be but 
little interfered with. But the eugenic improvement would be obtained at 
the cost of much additional human misery; a result which the most ardent 
enthusiast for positive eugenics would surely seek to avoid, if any means for 
such avoidance were available. Such a means is to be found, the reviewer 
would like to suggest, in the spread of birth-control among the poorer classes 
(and probably in nothing else). 

There are many further interesting lines of thought that will occur to the 
reader on closing McDougall’s little volume. We will only mention three of 
them without following them up: 

(1) The relative infertility of the more cultured classes is, as McDougall 
himself points out (p. 195), largely the result of the desire for the good things 
of life that money can procure—good things, some of which would, under 
ordinary circumstances, have to be sacrificed in the event of more extensive 
parentage. How best can this anti-eugenic tendency be combated (apart from 
an increase of income for each child, such as McDougall suggests)? Possibly 
by a clearer realization of the ‘decreasing returns’ of pleasure so frequently 
obtained by each additional outlay upon luxuries and by a more thorough 
understanding of such truths as those brought forward not very long ago by 
Professor Urwick in his Luxury and Waste of Infe. 

(2) Does not the increasing difficulty of civilized life, as postulated by 
McDougall (supposing this to be at all generally true), itself militate against 
& more extensive parentage on the part of the intellectual members of the 
community? If the higher professions are such as can only be entered after 
a long and arduous period of study and apprenticeship, will this not necessarily 
tend to delay marriage and parenthood? If so, are there any means available 
for combating this tendency ? 

(3) Is not this difficulty specially grave in the case of women, with whom 
the physiological strain of frequent childbirth and the cares of motherhood on 
a large scale will in most cases be incompatible with the devotion to study, of 
sufficient time and energy, to enable them to enter the higher walks of life? 
If so, should we discourage women from entering the higher professions and 
sacrifice such social advantages as may accrue therefrom—as the positive 
eugenista would rather seem to imply (in McDougall’s Eugenia it is thought 
desirable that each couple should have from five to ten children)? Or should 
we be content with a relatively small number of children from such women and 
rely more upon negative eugenics for our racial improvement (which seems to 
be the only eugenic alternative)? 

It must be mentioned in conclusion that the book contains several appen- 
dices in addition to that to which we have specifically referred. Appendix I 
contains three interesting portraits intended as a ““commentary on the pro- 
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position that all men are born with equal capacities for moral and intellectual 
development.” Appendix II is on “ Birth-Rate and the Social Strata” (this 
we have dealt with incidentally in the course of our review), and Appendix III 
expounds ‘‘The New Plan,” as already indicated. Appendix IV is a plea for 
the registration of family histories and (perhaps as an encouragement to this 
end), Appendix V a pretty picture of the author’s own children. Appendix VI 
gives a short list of books upon Eugenics—all those mentioned being published 
in America. 

Finally, we can only recommend all those who are interested in the future 
of the human race to study this eminently suggestive and readable book and 
to ponder over for themselves the vastly important problems to which it so 
strikingly and eloquently draws attention. 


J.C. FLUGEL. 
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The Technique of Psycho-Analysis. By Davip Forsytn, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.C.P. 
London: Kegan, Paul, Ltd., 1922. Pp. 133. Price 5s. 


This excellently written small book comes as a refreshing surprise to anyone 
who has had to handle the tvpe of manual on psycho-analysis which has 
become so common. The pernicious nonsense contained in some of them on the 
subject of technique is perhaps the most distressing thing about them; for 
theory or disbelief hurts no one, but the technique of any curative treatment 
is a serious matter. Dr Forsyth’s small volume, however, is a great contrast to 
these and will consequently be of real value to the many who are seriously 
endeavouring to fit themselves to practise this method. Their number and the 
absence of any adequate means of instruction would alone deservedly ensure 
it great success; those who know little or nothing about the matter will find 
in it broad general outlines and many details that will no doubt set them on 
the right path. It must be said, however, that when they have won their own 
experience by other paths—by being analysed, analysing others, and becoming 
imbued with the theory and principles laid down by the initiator of this work— 
we think they will regard some of the views it expresses with surprise. 

There is one striking omission which gives a somewhat false perspective to 
the book as a whole, and this is the absence of any specific mention in it of the 
‘fundamental rule’ of the method. It is in fact alluded to once incidentally, 
as the rule that “‘the patient is to speak everything that comes to his mind.” 
But it is not honoured with a bare statement in plain terms on its own account. 
‘Free association’ too is only mentioned in passing in connection with dream- 
analysis, where “it is assumed that the reader is familiar with what is meant 
by it.” He may be familiar with the meaning of the phrase; but it would be 
ascribing advanced experience to the beginner to assume that he is familiar 
with the importance of it in the work. In analvtic treatment the rule is the 
one and only, but an absolutely necessary, prescription to be given to the 
patient. Upon the degree to which he adheres to it and upon nothing else 
depends the success of the treatment; the whole problem of resistance (and 
therefore, of analysis) is bound up with it. But from reading this book one 
would not imagine that this rule was anything of fundamental importance. 
This attitude of the author’s is most plainly seen in regard to the opening of 
the treatment and is in the sharpest contrast with Freud’s own view in this 
matter. In Freud’s paper dealing with this! we find an example of the kind 
of opening words the analyst should address to the patient before he begins 
to speak. They deal entirely with this rule and occupy a full page of a large 
book. A comparison of this with Dr Forsyth’s suggestion for the same occasion 
will illustrate the point. We can only conclude that this is one of Freud’s 
‘discoveries and theoretical conceptions’ which have been found ‘difficult of 
acceptance’ by the author; it is perhaps the reason why he advises the beginner 
“‘to keep an open mind and test the validity of Freud’s work.” If, however, 
the beginner does indeed adhere to ‘practical observations on patients,’ as 
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Dr Forsyth recommends, we believe that the result will only be an ever- 
deepening realisation in him of the supreme importance of this rule; he will 
discover that it contains the essence and whole secret of analytic treatment and 
that all other prescriptions are merely accessory to it—indeed, it may be said 
that the depth of this appreciation is a mark distinguishing the expert from the 
inexpert analyst. 

It is not surprising that we find a corresponding absence in the book of any 
mention of the ‘rule for the analyst’—-the counterpart to the rule for the 
patient. In a most important passage! Freud expounds the way in which the 
analyst is to employ his instrument—his mind, memory and knowledge—in 
the work by making use of his own unconscious. But although nearly every 
other paragraph in ‘this one essay is quoted by the author of this book, he 
has ignored this essential point which, as Freud says, represents the aim of 
all the minor prescriptions, gives the key to the analyst’s attitude, and explains 
the necessity for his being himself free from inhibitions. 

The absence of any reference to the underlying basis on which the technique 
is constructed affects the whole book and makes much that the author has to 
say appear didactic and not clearly worked out. This applies particularly to 
the section on the analyst, in which great insistence is laid on the important - 
part plaved by the ‘personality’ of the analyst, though it is by no means clear 
what this means. We are told that “the analyst’s first duty is to be passive,’ 
that ‘it is for the analyst never to allow his feelings to be played on,” that 
‘his own feelings must not become involved,” and that “the personality of 
the analyst is to be kept altogether apart from the treatment”; there even 
seems to be a contradiction here, for we read that “‘some personal traits are 
of help and others stand in the way,” while the analyst must learn “how to 
employ his personality with each case that comes before him.” We are told 
most explicitly too that no social relations between physician and patient are 
permissible during the treatment; but no reason is given for these injunctions. 
One passage plainly shows the want of clearness in 1 the author’s mind on this 
point; for he says “‘the fact that the analyst keeps his personality in the 
background is only likely to provoke the patient’s curiosity...to lead him to 
scize upon every casual remark or action”...and “these side-winds...1mpede 
rather than expedite the analysis.”” There is no explanation of why the analyst 
must take up an attitude which has this effect. The fact is that it does not 
actually have this effect, if the function of the transference and resistances 1s 
properly understood. 

Again, although a passive attitude is laid down as correct early in the book 
there is much in it which controverts the statement. Numerous passages are 
written on the assumption that the analyst can actively control the course of 
the treatment. For instance, we are told that the beginner cannot “go very 
deep” into his cases and that he should ‘carry on superficially with two or 
three cases,” while ‘working hard” at another. We think that any beginner 
proceeding on such an assumption will not merely learn very little, but will 
have a great deal to unlearn if he should ever hope to go deep into a case. 
We are expressly told that an analysis can be conducted ‘“‘by short cuts and 
abridgements”’ (although this is advised against except after long experience) ; 
also that ‘“‘deeper analysis is work for more experienced hands.” A treatment 
conducted by ‘short cuts’ is not analysis: it implies an active management 
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of its course which is fundamentally incompatible with it. As a practical 
experiment it may be advisable on occasion to combine two kinds of technique, 
but it should have been made clear that any such treatment is working by a 
mechanism which is the opposite of analysis, however much use may be made 
of analytic knowledge. As regards the ‘advice to beginners not to go in for 

“deeper analysis,’ how is it possible for the analyst. to ordain whether the 
analysis will be deep or shallow, whether the patient will reproduce his infantile 
attitudes or not? This of course depends entirely on what is in the patient’s 
mind and is completely independent of the analyst’s will. Nor do we under- 
stand how an analyst can ‘work hard’ at or ‘practice and experiment’ on a 
case. He may not know what the associations mean, and if so, he can only 
wait until the meaning becomes clear to him later; and he may make mistakes 
and learn from them. These are passive attitudes—a phrase which, incidentally, 
means “passive to the analysis,’ which is something much deeper and subtler 
than ‘passive to the patient.’ 

In regard to the transference, too, there appears to be some confusion of 
ideas. The transference has two functions, or rather, it is (1) a phenomenon, 
which (2) has a function in the treatment. In so far as it is a phenomenon, 
1.e. the re-animation of the infantile conflicts and fixations in regard to the 
analyst, the author comprehends it completely and gives it its full due. The 
phenomenon, however, is not the same thing as its function; but he says, 
‘‘once these emotions appear in the transference they are thereby permanently 
severed from their out-of-date attachments, which then lose their emotional 
value”; he even describes the ‘working off’ or ‘abreaction’ of energy as in 
itself affecting the cure. We should have expected that by this time the word 

‘abreaction’ would have led an analyst to suspect that he had not ‘gone very 

deep.’ If this were the function of the transference how would analysis differ 
from any other treatment in which transference to the physician manifests 
itself? This confusion between the phenomenon and the function is exactly 
what Freud has dissipated in evolving the analytic method out of the old 
‘abreaction method.’ His essay on the struggle which goes on during analysis 
between the recollection and repetition of infantile conflicts illustrates this 
differentiation very clearly. The ‘repetition’ serves no purpose; when the 
author says that the patient is to be given ‘every encouragement’ in ‘working 
off’ the accumulated nervous energy we can only point out that this is not 
analysis. Again, he says that an analysis is an emotional experience and not 
a scientific enquiry; whereas, on the contrary, the patient wants to make it 
an emotional experience, while the analyst must perpetually remind him that 
it is a scientific enquiry. 

The author has not ignored the real function of the transference, 1.e. the 
additional incentive to overcome his resistances which the patient derives from 
it; but its importance appears to be under-estimated, and we surmise that this 
is not unconnected with the great insistence elsewhere laid on the necessity 
for the analyst to keep himself ‘apart from the treatment.’ The true reason 
why this attitude should be adopted is that the patient’s feelings may reflect 
as little as possible of any thing real; nothing 1s done to stimulate them, so 
that they develop as a ‘pure culture, showing in isolation the original form 
and subsequent development of his love- -impulses. This attitude does indeed 

‘provoke resistances,’ as the author truly says, because the transference is 
always first employed by the patient as a resistance; it has none the less a 
successful result; an unconscious impulse has been provoked to display itself 
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in a pure and quite individual form. We may here point out that the author 
has misread Freud’s passage about the analvst communicating to the patient 
something of his own life. Freud says that, although it would seem natural 
to do so, it has the effect of encouraging the patient in his tendency to turn 
the analy sis on to the physician. The same objection applies to the author’s 
statement that, when a patient expresses his “inability to continue without 
an explicit assurance of the sympathy and esteem of the physician, this 
difficulty should never be allowed to remain.” To give such an assurance is to 
racate the position of analyst, whose Judgments are necessary, but whose 
feclings and opinions are always irrelevant. 

Other points which suggest a lack of reliance on the function of the trans- 
ference are the over-estimation of intelligence in patients —frequently a cause 
of great opposition to adherence to the “rule, since this requires that all the 
critical objections of reason shall be ignored; the under-estimation of pro- 
fessional authority, which is the same here as in any other work—it is merely 
used in a different way; and the emphasis laid on the difficulties presented by 
‘negative’ and ‘narcissistic’ types. Apart from their appearance in psychotics, 
these characteristics are secondary and nearly always analysable; nothing is 
more likely to bring them to the surface, however, than any failure in the 
analyst to trust the power of the unconscious impulses and to make use of 
them. Incidentally, it may be said that the word ‘narcissistic’ is used much 
too loosely by analysts. It is rarely understood, for a great deal of work on 
the subject remains to be done; at present it is used as a handy label to apply 
to failures. The obsessional neurosis too is far from being as peculiarly in- 
accessible to analysis as the author suggests; on the contrary, through psycho- 
analytic research it has become more comprehensible than hysteria. Re - 
sistances seem altogether to be regarded too much as ‘impediments’; the 
author’s dissatisfaction when they arise is expressed quite explicitly. He gives 
numerous instances of the ways in which they are roused—by curiosity, 
Jealousy, dislike of paying fees, even by the surging into consciousness 
of the erotic transference—and he frequently refers to them as causing re- 
grettable loss of time. Yet the part played by these emotions in the patient’s 
mental life is exactly what he needs to learn. How can he recognise something 
which never appears? As Freud says, we are dissatisfied only if we cannot 
succeed in bringing the resistances to the surface. Any anxiety to hasten the 
patient’s recovery often makes the resistances insurmountable; he can then 
make use of them to gratify the transferred unconscious wish to disappoint 
the parents—a reproduction instead of a recollection. 

There is one peculiarity in the book which needs mention. It seems con- 
nected with the assumption that the analyst can control the course of the 
analysis, and it is in striking, though significant, contrast to the repudiation 
of professional authority. It consists in implications that the analyst requires 
to exercise some ageressivity at. times—in references to ‘hurting the patient’ 
and to ‘the use of force,’ to explanations being given ‘with a steel fist,’ or with 
‘violence short: and sharp,” and to cases needing ‘ to be ended, if necessary, 
with some violence.” Apart from what is known as ‘active technique —2.e. pre- 
scriptions affecting the patient’s life outside the treatment, designed to cut 
off substitutive gr ‘itifieations of libido and intensify the conflict for purposes 
of analysis--when active measures are necessary, all that is required is the 
kind and quiet firmness of the best professional traditions. 

One essential pre-requisite for the analyst is patience. The passivity of his 
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task is explained by the fact that, as Freud says, he merely sets in motion a 
process which then continues according to its own laws. Active intervention 
in the process can only spoil its progress and can never hasten it. Anxiety for 
the patient’s recovery is a medical attitude, not a scientific one, and it vitiates 
analytic work; recovery is a secondary, accessory result of the scientific work 
to be done. The attitude of investigation alone gives the key to all the in- 
junctions laid down for the analyst and makes it possible for him to adhere 
to them. When he possesses it, it follows that his own feelings do not become 
involved; no question of impatience or of hurting his patients will arise. A 
profound acceptance of determinism will alone ensure him the indifference, the 
patience, and the kindness necessary for the work. 


JOAN RIVIERE. 


‘A Study of Psychological Types.” By Beatrice HINKuE, M.D. Psycho- 
analytic Renew, April, 1922. 


The Psychoanalytic Review for April contains a long and important article 
on Psychological Types, by Dr Beatrice Hinkle, a well-known American 
analyst of many years’ standing. She states tliat very early in her psycho- 
analytical practice she noted that patients showed such marked differences 
in their reactions to their life problems, that they appeared to fall into com- 
pletely different categories. At this time she came in contact with Jung’s 
first brief contribution on the subject! which at once shed light on her own 
observations, and proved a stimulus to further work. Using Jung’s intro- 
verted and extraverted types as a starting-point she soon came to realise, as 
he also did, that many sub-types were included in the original definitions. 
When, after many years’ independent work, these two observers met again in 
Europe, both had formulated very definitely several different types. Jung’s 
important work Psychologische Typen was published in Ziirich in 1921, and 
Dr Hinkle’s contribution now appears in print for the first time. 

Dr Jung describes eight types, according to the predominant function used 
for adaptation, each type having an introverted or extraverted mechanism. 
He further delineates them from the standpoint of the conscious and uncon- 
scious. Dr Hinkle describes six types and covers the same ground. She calls 
them Simple introverts and extraverts; Objective introverts and extraverts, 
and Subjective introverts and extraverts. Jung’s intuitive type is not regarded 
as a type in itself, because intuitive characteristics belong equally to introverts 
and extraverts, relating in the one chiefly to thought and the unconscious and 
in the other mainly to feeling and external life. The special intuitive mechan- 
isms are most characteristically seen in the two subjective types. 

The “simple” introvert and extravert types are described first in this 
monograph. We are already familiar with them from Jung’s earliest de- 
scription. The simple types react in an almost prescribed way, according to 
the main direction of their libido currents. The extravert turns most readily 
to the external world, and has a definite tendency to lose his individuality in 
it. He has a feeling relation with the object, so that he is able to handle it 
directly; whereas the simple introvert reaches it only secondamily, appre- 
hending it first by his thought, and hence his reaction is delayed and uncertain, 


1 See Collected Papers on Analytical Psychology, Chapter XI, 
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because it is influenced by the personal quality of his feeling. The introvert’s 
feelings are closely related to his ego, and he is self-aware, and self-conscious. 
The inadequacy produced by his sensitiveness in attacking the external world 
- results in a feeling of inferiority, which gives a peculiar emotional tone to his 
reactions. Dr Hinkle points out that ‘The feminine principle can be said to 
dominate this type, on account of the inward flowing movement of libido, which 
finds its object in the inner subjective self-created world, as opposed to the 
demands of the outer external reality.” It is in this type that Adler’s “‘mas- 
culine protest” prevails, for the over-bearing, power-loving, and excessively 
masculine pose is in these people an over-compensation for their sense of 
inferiority and psychological feminity. The extravert, on the other hand, more 
apt in his dealings with the external world, courts and pays tribute to it, and 
is typically “the representation of the masculine principle.” He gains satis- 
faction for his power mechanism by establishing himself in his institutions in 
the outside world, and is little inclined to impose his personality. He attacks 
the world with action in contradistinction to the introvert’s attack by thought. 

The introvert and extravert types rarely exist in their pure state. Many 
persons diverge very markedly, according to whether their objective or sub- 
jective tendencies predominate. Should persons be “well adapted”? differ- 
ences in type are not always obvious, on account of the compensation that has 
arisen through training or effort. Where there is a failure in adaptation, 
however, or where type is very much accentuated, differences in the character 
of reactions at once become very marked. 

We will follow Dr Hinkle’s classification further. Of the Objective Types 
she says their chief characteristics “consist in an attitude of mind which seems 
to reduce all things to their simplest forms, and preclude all complexities and 
subtleties....Things must be defined in terms of their qualities, and ex- 
clusively determined by the concrete sense perceptions, and nothing which 
cannot be measured or weighed has any real meaning for their minds.” 

The objective types approximate Dr Jung’s Sensation Type, only here, as 
elsewhere, he divides persons according to their functions of thought, feeling, 
sensation, or intuition, whereas Dr Hinkle presents the type of personality 
produced. Wordsworth has given us a simple but comprehensive picture of 
objective types: 

A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more. 

In such persons sensations replace symbols, and imagination is completely 
discounted. A patient is quoted as saying “I never knew that there could be 
anything more delightful than a warm bath, or the taste of coffee and cream.” 
All that is not obvious and demonstrable is missed. They are “ psychologically 
unawakened,” and if circumstances or analysis push them to a fresh view of 
life, they are confronted as it were by a blank wall, or an empty space. 

Political life seems to produce objective-mindedness, for though Dr Hinkle 
describes the English psychology as extraverted, and the German psychology 
as typically introverted, one cannot but see that the necessity to be concrete 
in public affairs pushes national psychology far into a soulless objectivity. 

Dr Hinkle’s most penetrating and delicate observations have been made 
upon the Subjective Types, which she emphasizes as being bi-sexual. That these 
types lend themselves to detailed observations is natural, because this very 
quality of bi-sexuality, and their necessity to live in the dual world of the 
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objective and subjective, plunges them into perpetual conflict. These types, 
too, appreciate especially the assistance that analysis can give them. They are 
already aware of their inner life, and its importance, as well as the weight it 
exercises upon them; and they need above all to understand the compulsions 
of the two worlds under whose laws they more or less unconsciously labour. 
It is this duality that led Dr Jung to describe his types so exhaustively from 
the different standpoints of the conscious and unconscious. In Dr Hinkle’s 
delineation it will be seen as before, that she pictures the different types of 
personality that arise; and we can fit one person after another into her series. 

The bi-sexual types, whether introverted or extraverted, “‘share in common 
a kind of androgynism.” There are boys who are called by girls’ names, and 
girls who are dubbed “‘tom-boys.” Each possesses in marked degree so-called 
male and female tendencies, and each tends at all times to function as male or 
female, under the symbols of boy or girl, or father or mother. 

Subjective types are highly endowed with intuition, which permits them 
easily to function as if they were what the symbol represents. All these people 
are “‘tender-minded” (Wm James), all have a tendency to depreciate the world 
of external reality in favour of their subjective creations. These types are 
essentially creative, and this is the result of their bi-sexual disposition. They 
fecundate themselves. Artists, one and all, belong here; either on the extra- 
verted or introverted side. The dangers for these types, and they are exceed- 
ingly numerous, lie in the instability that such intuitive, or symbolically 
orientated adaptations produce. They are unstable on account of their 
protean transformations. Seize them and they change into something else. 
Fix them to reality, even their own (as you think), or to yours; they abjure 
both in equal degree. They are vehement in their protestations that the world 
would make slaves of them. Seductive, alluring, lovable, they represent the 
acme of desire to those who are all too rational; but embrace them, and a 
ae Tee struggles in your grasp. You see them as exquisitely feminine,— 

andle them and they are thorny males; rely on them as men--and you 
realise them as elusive feminine. They are the embodiment of the pairs of 
opposites. 
_ To understand the peculiar quality of their bi-sexuality we must accept 
“the world” as their symbol of reality, ¢.e. of their male reality; and all that 
concerns their “creations” as the child, which is the symbol of woman’s reality. 
If this seems at first arbitrary to our usual objective understanding of things, 
let us follow Dr Hinkle’s idea of the creative artist still further, and ourselves 
place his creations under the symbol of the child. The truth of the idea will 
thereupon dawn on us. There are no purely scientific terms for describing 
certain forms of psychic reality. Psychic reality belongs to another set of facts 
which can only be subsumed in the form of symbols, because of its inherently 
mystical character. Who deals with the unconscious, deals with the mystical 
mind. Dr Hinkle claims that the family is the collective prototype of the 
individual. Man is a fourfold being, who functions under the symbols of 
father, mother, son and daughter, either co-incidentally or successively. 
Usually he functions under one symbol in the objective world, and another in 
the subjective realm. In the subjective types this revolving mechanism is 
always capable of dissection. The mother presents us with several cases, 
worked out schematically by means of this idea, which indeed appears to be 
full of possibilities for fresh understanding. 

Let us examine an ideal case on the basis of the family, and see how the 
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mechanisms work tn vacuo as it were, reminding ourselves of Goethe’s Homun- 
culus. “Thus we come to the four symbols under which all humanity func- 
tions, and which can be said to symbolise actual aspects of the personality in 
its development, and through which four phases all humanity normally passes.” 

We will take as our example a timid sensitive man. He is fixed by his sex 
into his biological form, though essentially feminine in character. In childhood 
and youth he was afraid of his father, and was actually antagonistic, because 
he saw in him one who personified and constantly beckoned him to his own 
manhood. Hence he remains in thought and feeling with his mother, and places 
her, instead of his father, as authority over him. But of course the father and 
mother form his milieu, and are his symbols of objective reality. When he 
goes over to his subjectivity (@. e. his infantile unconscious character) he lives 
his symbols. To escape the son’s real relation to his father he therefore func- 
tions under the symbol of the daughter, that is he acts to his father as a 
daughter would act. He reacts to an amago which may, but generally does not 
in the least coincide with reality. Dr Hinkle says “I have defined the meaning 
of the symbol of the parents as the aspect of the psyche which is orientated to 
the external world,” because the parents deal with reality. 

The necessity to play a role arises from time to time in each individual in 
his wish to escape from the domination of internal and external. necessity. 
The timid and sensitive man whom we have taken as our example, now marries, 
He has grown up, however, without changing his psychology. Formerly he re- 
placed his father by his mother, now he replaces him by his wife, because she 
represents external reality, and he functions under the symbol of the son. 
But as he is not a son, this posing brings about an unbearable situation, which 
can only be maintained by greater and greater repression, because now he is 
married a new demand is made by the world upon his manhood. On account 
of the sense of inferiority inherent in the situation, the man is forced to make 
a move in one of two directions. Either he must rise to reality, and take his 
position as husband, under the father symbol, which is his proper place; or 
else he must re-inforce himself in his subjective attitude, and returning to the 
original identification with the daughter-role, which in reality he had never 
truly abandoned, remain infantile feminine, always subject to the mother- 
spouse. The struggle to establish himself in his manhood is Jung’s battle with 
the ‘Terrible Mother,” whose aspect, as we know, only becomes terrible be- 
cause it is the result of the tragic dependence of the son upon her. 

There is nothing in the example cited that is peculiar to the subjective 
types. What is noteworthy is that their special dose of bi-sexuality involves 
them in more frequent conflicts, and their marked sensitivity makes them 
relatively powerless to escape from the dilemma of their psychology. But 
Dr Hinkle has shown us how differently the introverted and extraverted 
members of these types react in similar situations in life. 

The subjective introvert never deals with the world as it is, but with the 
images or symbols he creates of that world. He never sees the external object 
direct, but as imaged object. This brings about the worst possible misunder- 
standings in his human relations. The object to him is a distraction and a 
snare. Because of his fear of it he is forced to fix it unchangeably, within him- 
self, and orientate himself to the idea he has formed of it. Thus he lives by 
principles and not by love; since love as he understands it establishes the object 
in power over him. The object loved appears to have magical qualities which 
lead to illusion, for he is under its spell. In his desire to destroy its influence, 
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he strikes it down, or wounds it, to show his domination over it; and with eyes 
still fixed on the unchanging image of the beloved, who is in fact a symbol or 
ideal of the actual beloved, he does not see what havoc he has worked, or 
realise the cruelty he has done. 

Things are quite otherwise with the subjective extravert. He is not afraid 
of objects, he needs them, and adapts himself with thoughtless facility to a 
succession of them. Unafraid of love, he seeks and spends it everywhere. 
He gains his power not by domination or destruction of the object, but by 
establishing his many objects everywhere. He can pass from one object of 
love to another, without altering his intrinsic appreciation of them, wounding 
by his changeability but never establishing his power through hate. 

There is much in this valuable monograph that I cannot even touch upon 
within the limits of this Review. It will however be recognised that the 
question of the incest problem is elaborately handled under this scheme, none 
the less that the author rejects the idea of concrete incest wishes (even though 
unconscious). A full complement of mischief however is ascribed to the same 
mechanism, although its symbolic significance is exclusively adhered to. 

We understand that this article is a section from a book that is in course of 
writing. Those who read it with the care it deserves will look eagerly for more 
from the same author. 

Constance E. Lona. 


An Introduction to Psychology. By Susan 8S. Briertey, M.A. London: 
Methuen and Co., 1921. Pp. vii + 152. Price 5s. net. 


Writing “‘to meet the first needs of non-professional students of psychology,” 
the author has sought, with considerable success, “‘to present a consistent point 
of view with regard to some of the outstanding controversies which tend to 
bewilder the beginning student” (p. v). The point of view is that of a con- 
vinced Freudian who, recognising the absurdity of the claim of the ‘new 
psychology’ to be the whole of psychology, describes psychoanalysis as a 
“highly specialised field of research...not yet...entirely in focus with the general 
body of psychological doctrine” (p. 40). Possibly, were it entirely in focus, the 
highly specialised branch would occupy much less space in ‘an introduction 
to psychology’; but then we should have a different: point of view and, possibly, 
for the present time, a much less interesting exposition; for the student who 
has passed beyond the stage of bewilderment will recognise in the work a hand 
held out from the Freudian side across the gap that may yet develop into a 
chasm separating psychoanalysis from psychology. 

The ‘consistent point of view’ is, perhaps necessarily, a one-sided view, 
but the reader is warned that “he will only be able to find his own allegiances 
when he has a fuller acquaintance with the detailed facts and methods in- 
volved ” (p. 10); and if he turn for guidance for further reading to the “‘Sugges- 
tions” (p. 148) and select therefrom Watson on ‘Behaviour,’ and Ward on 
‘Psychology,’ he will doubtless soon realise that other points of view can be 
argued with at least equal force and that, after all, psychology is not a field 
of knowledge that can be assimilated readily in odd moments on the Under- 
ground. 

The book is divided into two parts: Part I on ‘Scope and Method,’ Part IT 
on ‘Some General Problems.’ Considering the second first, we find that it 
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commences with ‘The ‘“‘Wish”’ and ends with the Freudian view of the 
‘Unconscious,’ closing with a temperate defence of Freudian faith as to “‘the 
content of the unconscious.” This defence hinges upon ‘‘two very important 
considerations”: (1) ‘‘the word ‘sexual’ is not used by the Freudians in the 
everyday conventional sense,” (2) “it is not possible in theory, or in fact, to 
make an absolute distinction between the horme and the libido, between the 
group of instincts labelled ‘self-preservative’ and those referred to as ‘sexual’” 
(pp. 145-6). 

Between the opening and closing chapters of Part II we have, in chapters 
V-VIII, an excellent summary of the findings of experimental, physiological 
and comparative psychology viewed from the ‘biological outlook’ (p. v) of 
McDougall’s Social Psychology. In ch. v, ‘Organism and Environment,’ is 
an account of the evolution of inherited and acquired dispositions in the race 
and individual and then, ‘‘the comparative point of view” having been duly 
emphasised, we “turn our attention chiefly to human behaviour and the human 
mind” (p. 79). In ch. v1 we are led to view “‘instinct as a unity of perception, 
feeling and impulse” (p. 92), and in chs. vil and vii ‘to consider the processes 
by which instinct is transformed into knowledge and will and personality, under 
the hammer of experience” (p. 96): ch. vil dealing with the development of 
thought from the image, and ch. viu the development of the sentiments and 
will. The conclusion is reached that ‘“‘‘The will’ is made of the same stuff as 
are the primitive impulses. It 7s those primitive impulses organised into larger 
mental systems, which bear in their inner structure the impress of experience, 
the results of memory, imagination and thought” (p. 125). 

These three chapters bear the general heading, ‘Instinct and Intelligence,’ 
and are described in conclusion as a “brief sketch of the work of the intelligence 
upon instinct” (p. 125), but we seem to be faced with a difficult task when we 
seek, through the eyes of our author, to view more closely this wonder-working 
‘intelligence.’ The index helps but little, for the only reference is to an account 
of intelligence tests introduced by the statement, “Intelligence is obviously 
a very complex quality, many-sided in its expression. We know roughly what 
we mean by the term...” (p. 24). Further, we find that except for the head- 
lines, the statement that ‘‘intelligence [has] been developed in the service of 
the instincts”’ (p. 108) and the last paragraph, as quoted, the word intelligence 
does not occur in these three chapters. What then is intelligence for Our author? 
Comparing the above-given quotations from pp. 96 and 125 (two) it would seem 
that “the hammer of experience,” ‘‘the work of intelligence” and “the results 
of memory, the imagination and thought” are one and the same. Now, if 
memory is available only as image and thought is but an evolution from the 
image (ch. v1) the problem of the evolution of reason, sentiment and will is 
the problem of the image, and the crux the first ‘free idea’—a conclusion we 
would commend to the careful consideration of quasi-behaviourists. 

A slip that seems to call for correction appears on p. 114, where the intro- 
duction of the term sentiment is ascribed to McDougall, instead of to Shand. 

Turning next to Part I, we find ‘Fields of Enquiry’ (ch. 11) given as 
normal human psychology (or general psychology), genetic psychology, compara- 
tive psychology, social psychology—the distinction between which and general 
psychology is ‘largely a matter of emphasis ” (p. 35)—and individual psychology, 
which “‘is a point of view rather than a department” (p. 36). To these are added 
“‘the more practical aspects of psychology,” which the author prefers to call 
practical psychology rather than applied psychology (pp. 36-7) and classifies as 
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the psychology of (1) education, (2) industry and (3) legal problems, (4) medical 
psychology and (5) psychoanalysis. The separation of psychoanalysis from 
medical psychology is made on the ground that medical psychology is abnormal 
psychology and “‘it is no longer true that [psychoanalysis] is mainly concerned 
with the abnormal” (p. 41), while its inclusion as a separate field of practical 
psychology is defended, somewhat apologetically, in the words: “‘ Properly 
speaking the term should be used to refer to a method, but commonly it is also 
applied to a conception of human nature” (p. 40). We are inclined to think 
that in so far as psychoanalysis is practical or applied psychology it is, and 
should remain, medical psychology, that in so far as it is a method it is neither 
more nor less than the important method of general psychology commonly 
known as the method of ‘free association,’ and that in so far as it is neither 
practical psychology nor method it is theory, which may, or may not, be the 
best explanation of observed phenomena. 

Under ‘Methods’ (ch. 11) are considered “‘the larger standpoints of 
technique” (p. 11). Three types of method—introspection, the study of be- 
haviour and the study of mental products or “the products of the activities 
of living creatures ” (p. 13)—are recognised, and the way in which “‘observa- 
tion’ and ‘experiment’” are used in experimental psychology is illustrated. 

The first chapter is devoted to ‘ Definitions.” We recognise that a Freudian 
is necessarily a determinist but are a little surprised to find our author persuaded 
that she is a behaviourist: that “‘ perhaps the most useful definition of psychology 
from which to begin is ‘the study of behaviour’ ” (p. 2). We had thought that 
a better definition of Freudian psychology is “the study of the unconscious,’ 
but apparently our author was a psychologist before she became a Freudian 
and regards McDougall as second only to Freud (p. 110). Her behaviourism 
is a qualified behaviourism—what we venture to call a quasi-behaviourism. 
Watson and his school are given short shrift. They “take up a position radically 
different from that of McDougall, and in fact of most psychologists” (p. 9). 
“They give us not merely a ‘psychology without a soul,’ but a psychology 
without consciousness...and any really adequate psychology must find room 
both for the facts of behaviour and those of consciousness” (p. 10). We turn 
to the treatment of the definition ‘study of consciousness’ and find it rejected 
as insufficient. “The facts of consciousness by themselves are insufficient for 
the purposes of science...we are compelled to take into consideration many facts 
which lie outside the circle of consciousness, for the sequence of conscious 
experience is frequently influenced by unconscious processes of one kind or 
another” (p. 3). Postponing criticism; if ‘unconscious processes’ give the 

, explanatory of the what of ‘the sequence of conscious experience,’ the 
easiest path to a definition is back from the ‘study of consciousness’ to the 
earlier ‘study of mind.’ Hence we are not surprised to find that the discussion 
of ‘psychology as the study of mind’ opens with: “This view is widely accepted 
and of considerable value.” But mind presents a difficulty. It must not be 
regarded as “‘some mysterious independent entity distinct from ‘body.’” To 
secure this, mind is defined as ‘‘the sum-total of the mental processes occurring 
in the life-time of the individual.” This seems to help but little if mental mean 
of the mind, and proves to be but a preliminary definition to introduce 
McDougall’s definition: “‘the mind of an organism is the sum of the enduring 
conditions of its purposive activities.” From activities to behaviour is an easy 
step, and we are brought to the position that ‘‘it is largely indifferent whether 
we define psychology as the science of behaviour, or of mind” (p. 8). This is 
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a somewhat startling conclusion but, nevertheless, is, in all probability, a 
correct one if behaviour is bodily movement and mind potential bodily move- 
ment. 

Left the choice between behaviour and mind, our author chooses behaviour 
and, following McDougall, interprets behaviour as “ purposive activity.” Still 
this view of behaviour is accepted only “‘a a useful working attitude,” for ‘it 
is more than probable that the distinction between ‘mechanical’ action and 

‘purposive’ activity is not final and absolute” (p. 7). The meaning of ‘ purposive 
activity’ is elucidated by a long quotation from McDougall’, the argument of 
which hinges upon the difference between a billiard ball and a live guinea-pig. 
That difference, put bluntly, is life. We think of Ward’s summary of the 
historical record of definitions of psychology—‘‘the fundamental concept of 
the first period was Life, that of the second, Mind, that of the third is Ez- 
perience?” — and wonder if quasi-behaviourism 1s, after all, a regression. 

Returning to the opening chapter of Part II, we find that the first section 
of the discussion of ‘the ‘*Wish”’ is devoted to the consideration of ‘Life 
Energy.’ From amongst the many modern names for this ‘Vital Force,’ the 
author selects horme as best for general purposes and shows that the wish of 
the psychoanalyst is horme “ with particular reference to human behaviour” and 
“essentially the same as the ‘disposition’ of other psychologists” (pp. 52-3). 

With various important statements --as for example “that the whole con- 
cept of attention will be discarded by psychologists in the near future” (p. 55) 
—-we find ourselves in disagreement, and, sometimes—as on reading: “it is 
one of the fundamental laws of behaviour that responses, negative or positive, 
are conditioned by the painful or pleasurable character of the result of those 
responses” (p. 65, italics ours)—we have felt that the real meaning of the 
author is not quite clear or is even misrepresented. We recognise, however, 
that these things are inevitable in so contentious a field in a short work pro- 
bably compiled, in less than half the time the author would fain have spent on 
its preparation, under pressure from publishers anxious to meet the demands of 
‘non-professional students of psychology.’ 

The author rejects ‘the study of consciousness’ as a definition of psychology 
on the ground that it excludes ‘unconscious processes,’ and after arriving with 
McDougall and Shand at “the final and most complex level of integration of 
the personality” and agreeing that ‘‘we could very well fit ourselves [our 
friends and acquaintances] into the psychological scheme just outlined” 
(pp. 125-6) adds a chapter on ‘the conscious and the unconscious’ in which 
we are given an explanation of slips, forgettings and neurotic symptoms, in 
terms of the Freudian ‘unconscious mechanisms.’ Possibly this over-emphasis 
of the importance of ‘unconscious processes’ in an introduction to psychology 
is due partly to misconceptions that have sprung up around the theory of the 
unconscious. Freud has shown the great value of the concept ‘the unconscious’ 
in medical psychology, but the concept was not new to psychology when Freud 
first wrote. Hoffding, writing more than thirty years ago has exactly the same 
title as our author, ‘The Conscious and the Unconscious,’ to one of his chapters. 
In it he reminds us that Carpenter and J. 8. Mill wrote on ‘unconscious cere- 
bration,’ and that Leibniz “instituted an analogy between the relation of 
kinetic energy to tension (potential energy) and the relation of the conscious 
to the unconscious,” and summarises his own position in the words: “‘ Psychology 


1 Psychology, pp. 19—23. 2 Psychological Principles, p. 2. 
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i8 On secure ground only when it confines itself to the clear and certain pheno- 
mena and laws of consciousness. But starting from this standpoint, it discovers 
the unconscious, and sees to its astonishment that psychological laws prevail 
beyond the province of conscious life!.”” Secondly, it is at least open to question 
whether the Freudian ‘mechanisms’ are in any sense peculiar to the Freudian 
‘unconscious.’ Crosland, on the basis of experimental work, puts it thus: “ All 
the four so-called ‘dream-mechanisms,’ namely, the mechanisms of condensa- 
tion, displacement or transposition, dramatisation and secondary elaboration 

..we have found to be present in ordinary everyday acts of recalling learning 
materials after various dezrees of forgetting have taken place...we believe 
that, at bottom, dream images and images of ordinary, everyday recalls, after 
much forgetting has occurred, are much alike and have much in common. We 
have found no reason for asserting that repression played even the most in- 
significant part in the forgetting ‘of the various materials employed in our 
investigation ;—-the phenomena of forgetting furnish us not one single trace 
of the influence exerted by repression...?.”". While thirdly, ‘unconscious pro- 
cesses’ Are not facts in the sense that our author speaks of the “facts of 
consciousness” (p. 3): they are not phenomena. The so-called ‘facts’ of the 
unconscious are phenomena of consciousness or phenomena of behaviour, 
which latter, it must be remembered, are unknown except as phenomena of 
consciousness. To explain these phenomena the hypothesis of an ‘unconscious’ 
has been propounded. The ‘unconscious’ is, in fact, in exactly the same position 
as ‘free-will,’ the ‘ether’ and ‘matter’: each gathers up in a convenient ‘name’ 
an attempt at the explanation of certain phenomena. 


R. J. BARTLETT. 


The New Psychology and the Teacher. By H. Cricuton Miuurr, M.A., M.D. 
(Edin. and Pavia), Hon. Director, Tavistock Clinic for Functional Nerve 
Cases. London: Jarrolds, Ltd., 1922, pp. 232. Price 6s. net. 


This volume, based on a course of popular lectures delivered at the Tavi- 
stock Clinic, is addressed primarily to teachers; and to teachers it will bring a 
strong appeal. The mind of the teaching profession has in the past been 
Jargely prejudiced against the doctrines of the earlier psychoanalytic schools, 
bot so much by any scientific shortcomings in the evidence upon which those 
doctrines rest, as by the rough crudities of American and Continental ex- 
positions, and by what seems to manv a cynical philosophy of materialistic 
fatalism, implied in the postulate of determinism. In Dr Crichton Miller’s 
book there is nothing that is harsh. On the contrary, it will instantly win the 
lay reader by the lucidity and charm of its literary style, and by the tactful 
tone of humane and refined idealism pervading his whole treatment. There 
must, indeed, be many who will find themselves in sharp disagreement with 
the sketch of analytical psychology here presented; and who will perhaps feel 
that the writer is sometimes vague where he should be precise, and that, for 
clarity, he has sometimes been dogmatic, where existing knowledge warrants 
little but conjecture. But such criticisms are seldom helpful; and generally 


* Outlines of Psychology, ch. m1. 
2 A Qualitative Analysis of the Process of Forgetting, Psychological Monographs, 
XxIx. 1, 1921, p. 71. 
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excite a suspicion that the critic is a rigorous adherent of one school, while 
the writer criticised favours another school, or is seeking to be impartially 
eclectic. 

In his introductory chapter Dr Crichton Miller rightly disclaims for his 
teaching the title of psychoanalysis. Freud’s discoveries, he owns elsewhere, 
‘place him among the world’s greatest pioneers.”” But Dr Miller finds himself 
‘unable to accept all the conclusions of the Freudian theory.” “The philo- 
sophy of free will implicit in all Jung’s work” seems to him a more fruitful 
working basis. He is ready to “‘grant that the sense of spontaneity in human 
life may be an illusion”; but, if so, “it 13 an illusion which the writer believes 
that all educationalists would do well to cherish very jealously.” In this 
sentence is to be found the key to Dr Miller’s own scientific (or, as his opponents 
may consider, unscientific) position and outlook. 

In his firm stand for individual liberty, for spiritual freedom, he is at one 
with all that is best and strongest in the current educational practice of today. 
And, in addressing the modern teacher, he has this further advantage: to a 
professional body who are, first of all, artists in human nature, and only 
secondarily, and too seldom, its scientific students, the creative, forward- 
looking view-point of the Ziirich school inevitably appeals more powerfully 
than the cold, unsentimental view-point of Vienna, with its probings into the 
past and its siftings of the unseemly. 

With great skill Dr Miller has singled out from the doctrines of analytical 
psychology the particular points of first importance for the teacher’s compre- 
hension; and even the analyst who differs from the standpoint that he has 
adopted, must agree that they are, every one of them, problems of which the 
teacher should at least be aware. | 

Dr Miller offers no encouragement to teachers to assume the functions o 
the psychoanalyst, or to explore the unconscious motives of the pupils in their 
charge. Rather he believes that the first service analytical psychology can 
render is to help the teacher to free himself, and his own intellectual processes, 
from all emotional bias and repression. As regards the children, it can help 
the teacher, he considers, to foster their mental development in three chief 
ways—by improving the child’s adjustment to reality, by improving the child’s 
adjustment to authority and to what is called “the herd,” and by giving 
suggestive indications for his better enlightenment upon the difficulties of sex. 
With these several problems the successive sections of the book are principally 
concerned; and the whole concludes with a chapter, all too brief, upon the 
educational methods that follow as corollaries from the doctrines he describes. 

That upon psychoanalytic issues there are other views than those which 
Dr Miller advances, the reader is sufficiently warned. But it is not, I 
fancy, made equally clear that the outline offered of the child’s emotional 
development refers mainly to a strictly limited group, children of the public 
school class. The emotional life of the public school boy is not typical, but 
exceptional. He deserves study and discussion; but he is not the sole repre- 
sentative, perhaps he is not the best representative, of the natural unfolding 
of the mind. The children with whom the great mass of teachers have to deal 
are of a very different order; and to the development of the child in the 
elementary schools Dr Miller’s schematic generalisations, without much modi- 
fication, would hardly apply. He gives, for example, two ingenious geometrical 
diagrams, depicting the rotation of emotiona] phases in boys and girls re- 
spectively. The scheme for each is exquisitely simple. The teacher is shown 
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that the boy’s chief interest centres from age 0 to age 8 upon his mother; from 
age 8 to age 12, upon his father; from age 12 to 18, upon his school-fellows; 
and from age 18 onwards, upon his mate. That the vast majority of boys in 
this country cease to have school-fellows at the age of 14, and that long before 
the age of 18 they have acquired an interest in the opposite sex, seems hardly 
recognised. by such a scheme. With the girl, we are told, the two homo-sexual 
phases emerge first of all, and are more protracted, while the two hetero- 
sexual phases follow afterwards. From age 0 to 10 her chief attachment is to 
her mother; from 10 to 15, to her school-fellows; from 15 to 18, to her father; 
and from 18 onwards, to her mate. “It is during the third phase,” says 
Dr Crichton Miller, “from 15 to 18, that the part played by the father in the 
girl’s development becomes most crucial.” Of what he terms ‘‘the public 
school girl” this may or may not be true; but it hardly holds of the vast 
majority of girls who need psycho-analytic study and treatment. For these 
it would seem more in accordance with published investigations, to place 
the crucial influence of the father at the opposite end of the scale, namely, 
during the pre-school instead of the post-school epoch, or, in other words, the 
very first years of life; and to claim that, in hetero-sexual developmenht, they 
are more, not less, precocious than their brothers. 

But to multiply petty comments of this type would be as easy as it is 
ungrateful. All such reflections are, indeed, disarmed by the fact that Dr Miller 
has not set himself to compile a scientific treatise, but gs making a popular 
appeal to the lay educationist and to the cultured parent. And in this he must 


admirably succeed. 
Cyrin Burt. 


Foundations of Psychiatry. By Witiiam A. Wuite, M.D. (Nervous and 
Mental Disease Monograph Series, New York.) Pp. ix+136. $3.00. 


In American psychological circles there appears to be no “mean”; the 
field is divided into sheep and goats by the steepest of gulfs. This simplifies 
the study of it very much, and more especially when, as at the present moment, 
we have to examine the good psychologists only. The value of these good 
psychologists lies not so much in original thought; their new contribution to 
all present day psychology is rather a synthesising of all known facts and 
theories, and a delineation of various principles deduced from such synthesis. 
This is a contrast to English psychology—where each of us sits inside a little 
ring of autistic fantasy—so marked that the best service that can be done for 
English readers is to lay the most particular emphasis upon it. 

Dr White is to be considered as amongst the leaders of these synthesisers, 
who are neither Freudians, Adlerians, Jungists, McDougallites, Riverites, or 
anything else that bears a label; and indeed a search for truth should be un- 
labelled. Dr White has reverted to that oldest and best of terms, psychiatry, 
and has attempted an outline of the foundations of this science that is truth- 
fully heroically objective. European, and especially English, psychologists, 
must mark this. His first four chapters deal with the unity, dynamics and 
stratification of the human organism; he continues with psychopathology and 
therapeutics, and concludes with the social problem. The gist of his thesis 1s 
contained in a statement that man is ‘“‘a problem in energetics and his successes, 
failures, and compromises indications of the way in which he has been able 
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to utilize the life forces.” There remains to be added to this that it is the “life 
forces” that most usually utilise man, 7.e. man is a transmitting station for 
them, and we have a real foundation for the studv of psychology and psychiatry. 
Again, Dr White says “‘a pragmatically teleological attitude is necessary that 
attempts to understand what the organism is striving to bring to pass in order 
to adequately evaluate the forces and the tendencies found operating.” That 
is the true scientist attitude par excellence. 

The unity of the organism Dr White deals with under three headings of 
integration, structuralisation, individuation. This is an extension of Mr Holt’s 
finely pragmatic conception of man as a specific response to environment. 
Dr White emphasises the observation that any response to environment of an 
organism tends towards the creation in that organism of a “head end.” We 
must criticise him for appearing here to wish to regard man as he is as a whole; 
whereas man is at least three wholes, instinct, emotion, intellect. Possibly 
Dr White, while writing, had in mind some theoretically harmonious state of 
psychological functions. That, however, is a fall from his pragmatic attitude. 
Here we may also remark that he does not lay very much stress on that most 
important problem for psychology, the various types of man. In work on this 
point Europe can turn the tables on America. 

When he deals with the dynamics of the organism, he confines himself to 
the statement of action and reaction as equal and opposite and at the bottom 
of all phenomena, thg organism included. But this is to regard life as static 
as Buridan’s ass between the two bundles of hay. Postural tone of extensor 
and flexor muscles keeps the hand in a given position—that is action and equal 
and opposite reaction. But yet a third factor produces a change in this given 
position, the dynamic necessity of life itself. This is not merely dialectics, as 
Dr White will realise if he looks again at the examples that he offers himself. 

Study of the stratification of the organism brings Dr White very close 
indeed to a conception of man as three in one, than which conception there 
can be no profounder foundation for any real psychology. He deals with a 
physiological stratum, instinct and metabolism; a psychological level, emotion 
and imagination; and a sociological level, which is sometimes, at any rate, 
intellectual. We may remark in passing that theories on which he spends some 
pages, of the evolution of these levels are not of real value to the pragmatic 
psychiatrist, who must take man as he finds him now. Then we may go on 
to see that it is in his study of psychopathology that Dr White does his finest 
synthesising work, upon the various psycho-analytic, physiological and 
neurological theories. And finest of all is the foreshadowing of a synthesis 
between the views of Adler and Kempf. As Dr White points out, Adler pro- 
vides a far more satisfying philosophy of psychology than does Freud, and 
one, we may add, that is perhaps at present more clear-cut than Jung’s, while 
also implicit in Jung. Kempf, on the other hand, provides the organic founda- 
tions for this philosophy in a manner far more satisfying than Adler himself. 
There is a tendency among psychologists to study the personality make-up 
of man only. There is a tendency among neurologists and physiologists to 
study his essential, or flesh and blood, make-up only. Actually the two must 
and should be studied together, as only then can be seen the whole man. 
This is a warning needed by both psychologists and physiologists; and Dr 
White is to be congratulated on having acted as the third factor in this action 
and reaction by indicating how to attain this synthetic view. The reader must 
go to Dr White’s book for the full details of his speculations. 
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Finally Dr White deserves every praise for having set out so compactly 
the views of the best, the positive, element in the sphere of American psychology. 
The American psychology, as we have seen, stands chiefly for synthesising and 
correlating facts and theories in themselves so one-sided as to be lop-sided. 
And the guiding principle in its method, first formulated by Mr Holt in The 
Freudian Wish, is to ask simply and dispassionately (i.e. objectively)—what 
is the organism under study doing? Than this question there is only one 
more pertinent that the observer can ask, and that is—what is he doing 
himself? Dr White sees this, escapes the trap of observation of objectivity 
through subjectively coloured glasses, and lays right emphasis upon the 
primary necessity of self-observation. Here we can take a real lesson from 
the Americans, for how many professed psychologists in this country are there 
not who scarcely even dream of asking—what am I doing? It is so much 
easier to ask—what is anything rather than myself doing! Yet it is literally 
true that until that is known, nothing can be really known. 


J. A. M. ALcock. 


Suggestion and Mental Analysis. By Witttam Brown, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.), 
D.Sc., M.R.C.P. (Lond.). University of London Press, Ltd. pp. 165. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. . 


Dr Brown’s writings on therapeutics give us an impression of haste and 
hurry. He touches on many topics but he does not rest anywhere for very 
long. In this small volume of 165 pages he attempts to deal with the whole 
subject of suggestion and mental analysis (“including the special Freudian 
system of psycho-analysis’”’) and at the same time he devotes 40 pages to a 
consideration of “The Philosophical Background.” This takes the form of a 
discussion and criticism of Bergson’s metaphysical system and of his theory 
of the relation of mind to brain. 

In a book which professes to give an elementary and non-technical account 
of the relation between suggestion and mental analysis we should hardly have 
supposed it to be necessary or advisable to enter into the philosophical problems 
related to psychotherapeutics and psychopathology. The endeavour to deal 
with so many topics in such a small book inevitably leads to a fragmentary 
- and unconvincing treatment of many important questions; and Dr Brown will 
perhaps pardon us if we express the hope that he may soon have sufficient 
leisure to give us that full and reasoned presentation of his views which his 
position in English Psychology entitles us to expect from him. 

What is said about mental analysis in this book is so superficial and so 
fragmentary that criticism is hardly called for; but suggestion and hypnotism 
are dealt with in more detail and some views are expressed which cannot be 
allowed to pass unnoticed. 

Dr Brown’s views on hypnotism carry us back to the days of the great 
controversy between the Nancy and the Paris schools,—a controversy which we 
had thought had been settled by the work of the followers of the Nancy school 
throughout the world. As a result of his experience in hypnotizing five or 
six hundred patients out of about six thousand shell-shock cases seen by him 
during the past few years, Dr Brown has “come to the conclusion that Pierre 
Janet is absolutely nght when he says that only the hysteric can be deeply 
hypnotized and that hypnosis is an artificially produced hysteria” (p. 56). 
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He also agrees with Janet “that the word should be limited to the production 
of artificial somnambulism” (p. 56). Having thus restricted the meaning of 
the term hypnosis it is obvious that he must also agree with Janet in main- 
taining that Bernheim and his followers (when they said that anyone who 
fails to hypnotize 90 per cent. of his cases does not know his work) were 
‘calling by the name of hypnosis something which is rather different.” This 
is no doubt true, for hypnosis 1s something more than the reproduction of a 
hysterical somnambulism in a hysterical subject; but we may ask, What 
justification has Janet or any one else for confining the use of the term hypnosis 
to cases of artificial somnambulism or for declaring that these are always 
reproductions of hysterical somnambulisms? Hypnotic somnambulism is 
merely a stage or phase of hypnosis, and hysterical somnambulism is merely 
the kind of somnambulism that occurs spontaneously in hysterics. That the 
dissociation in hypnotic somnambulism and in hysterical somnambulism is 
similar in degree may be admitted, but the mechanism of its production and 
the resulting phenomena are different in the two cases. It is true that the 
reproduction of a hysterical somnambulism may be brought about by the use 
of the same measures as are used in the induction of hypnosis; but when this 
occurs we are dealing with a hysterical rather than a hypnotic somnambulism. 

Dr Brown says, quite truly, that in cases of shell-shock, seen immediately 
after the shock has occurred, where there is amnesia and dissociation, one can 
almost always hypnotize one’s patients. In these cases the induction of 
hypnosis is a very simple matter and is, without any doubt, the reproduction 
of a hysterical somnambulism; or, as Dr Brown says, these patients are already 
‘hypnotized’ and all that is needed is to get en rapport with them. But he 
also says: ‘‘in the large majority of cases the patients seemed to be naturall 
predisposed to hysteria, but to have been quite healthy before the shell-shock” 
(p. 63). 

Now, what would have happened if Dr Brown had tried to hypnotize one 
of these patients before the shell-shock? Would he have been able to induce 
hypnosis—in the form of an artificial somnambulism followed by post-hypnotic 
amnesia? According to Dr Brown’s own views this would not have been 
possible, because such a man would then have been “quite healthy” and 
would not havé suffered from any hysterical somnambulism that could be 
reproduced. Yet, as a matter of fact, it is highly probable that in such a case 
hypnotic somnambulism could have been induced without much trouble; for 
the tendency to dissociation revealed by the shell-shock would have been 
available for the induction of hypnosis. 

As if he had such a possibility in mind, Dr Brown asks: “‘Is it possible to 
make a person hysterical who is not so originally?” He is inclined to dis- 
believe it. We want to know, here, what is meant by “‘hysterical.” Would a 
person who seemed “naturally predisposed to hysteria but... .quite healthy” 
be described as hysterical? If so, “quite healthy” and “hysterical” are 
apparently not incompatible terms. 

When Dr Brown asks the question, Is it possible to make a person hysterical 
who is not so originally, he really means, Is it possible to induce hypnotic 
somnambulism in a person who is not hysterical; for he accepts the view that 
if one “‘succeeds in producing the hypnotic state, then one has either to do 
with a case of hysteria or one has made the patient hysterical.” 

All this confusion arises from the practice of regarding hysteria and dissocia- 
tion as co-extensive terms. This is the assumption that runs through the whole 
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of Dr Brown’s argument, just as it is the assumption that invalidates Janet’s 
eonclusions. We may say that anyone in whom hypnotic somnambulism can 
be induced has, in a high degree, a tendency to dissociation, and a tendency 
to dissociation may imply a “predisposition to hysteria”; but neither before, 
nor during, nor after hypnosis need he be described as hysterical. 

Dr Brown is apparently of opinion that his experience of hypnotism in 
shell-shock soldiers justifies his rejection of the whole of the conclusions ot the 
Nancy school, and, in explanation of what he considers to be the errors of 
Liébeault and Bernheim, he says: “‘Up to the time of the war the number 
of typical hypnotic patients that any single medical man had tbe opportunity 
of seeing was comparatively small; thus there was a distinct tendency for his 
views to be biased by his own findings, and for his theory to be supplemented 
by statements that he found in books.” It is perhaps nearer the truth to say 
that the medical man who, in general or hospital practice, used hypnotism in 
pre-war days had experience of a much greater variety of the kinds of person 
in whom a true hypnosis can be induced than was possible to those whose 
work was restricted to the treatment of the war neuroses. And if to be biassed 
by one’s own findings be a fault in a man of science, it is a fault that is more 
likely to be committed by the war worker than by the general practitioner 
who uses psychotherapeutic methods in his daily work. But to be biased 
by one’s own findings is hardy reprehensible in a scientific worker unless 
such bias is the outcome of experience confined to a too limited portion of 
the whole field and leads to generalizations which are not warranted by an 
experience so restricted. 

Dr Brown says further: “The large number of nerve cases produced by 
the war gave material of unrivalled excellence for the study of the phenomena 
of hypnosis, and some of us very quickly found that our practical experience 
was to a great extent at variance with what we had read.” But this is what 
we should have expected; for although it is true that war cases afforded 
excellent material for the study of some of the phenomena of hypnosis, it is 
also true that war cases—or indeed any cases of neurosis—form too limited 
a field of observation if we are to arrive at sound judgments on hypnotic 
phenomena in all their aspects. If we study hypnotism in shell-shock soldiers 
only, our notions about it are likely to be as mistaken as were those of Charcot 
who studied hypnotism in Salpétriére hysterics only. 

T. W. MircHe.t. 


Taboo and Genetics. A Study of the Biological, Sociological and Psychological 
Foundation of the Family. By M. M. Knient, Ph.D., [va L. PeTers, 
Ph.D., PHytiuis BLaANcHARD, Ph.D. London: Kegan Paul, 1921. Pp. 255. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The Preface to this book states very clearly the method of treatment 
adopted as regards division of material and authorship, and therefore a quota- 
tion will be useful. We read (p. viii, Preface): ‘The first part deals with the 
physical or biological basis of the sex-problem, which all Societies from the 
most primitive to the most advanced have had and still have to build upon. 
The second part deals with the various ideas man has developed in his quest 
for a satisfactory adaptation of this physical basis to his own requirements. 
Part three attempts to analyse the effect of this long history of social experi- 
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mentation upon the human psyche in its modern social milieu....It has seemed 
best to divide the treatment between three different writers, each of whom 
has devoted much study to his special phase of the subject.” 

It is obvious that a huge task is here indicated, and perhaps it is inevitable 
that this book with its three sections shall be somewhat lacking in exactitude, 
although always interesting and suggestive: indeed, three volumes, at least, 
would be necessary to deal adequately with such a theme as the authors have 
undertaken, but at all events this volume opens up broad vistas. 

Part I (pp. 3-106), by M. M. Knight, Ph.D., entitled “‘The New Biology 
and the Sex Problem in Society,” deals with such subjects as “Sex in Terms 
of Internal Secretions”’ (ch. 11); ““Sex and Sex Differences as Quantitative” 
(ch. 111); “Sex Specialization and Group Survival” (ch. rv); “‘ Racial Degenera- 
tion”—involving a host of complicated problems. It is impossible in a small 
space to enter upon these in any detail: one can only point out that there are 
some useful expositions of the processes of sex-development from the biological 
standpoint, of sex in reference to internal secretions, of physiological sex 
differences, of inter-sexuality, of the functional-reproductive period and the 
problems relating to it, and often some valuable suggestions and warnings. In 
illustration of the latter, a passage from p. 15 may be quoted: “The social 
problem of sex consists of fitting the best possible institutions on to the bio- 
logical foundation as we find it in the human species. Hence all our reasoning 
about which institution or custom is preferable must refer directly to the 
human bodies which compose society. We can use laboratory evidence about 
the bodies of other animals to help us in understanding the physical structure 
and functions of the human body; but we must stop trying to apply the sex- 
ways of birds, spiders or even cows (which are at least mammals) to human 
society, which is not made up of any of these.” Surely a most timely warning 
to many of our present-day sociologists and experimental psychologists! As 
is perhaps inevitable, many views are put forward concerning which there 
will be wide differences of opinion. The conclusions drawn often seem too hasty, 
at all events insufficient data are furnished, in many cases, to warrant such 
conclusions: as illustrations may be cited, the summing-up of reproduction 
as, “‘a group, not an individual, necessity,” the minimizing of the importance 
of natural selection, the demand for the production of numbers (of births). 
Concerning the last-mentioned matter, we read: “within nations, some racial 
and religious groups outbreed others and thus gradually supplant them—for 
the future is to those who furnish its populations” (p. 94). We have no 
guarantee, and past history does not substantiate such a theory, that the 
production of the largest numbers, as such, is the factor which enables nations 
to hold their own against competitors. Perhaps the chief defect of Section I 
is the ignoring of the psychological issues in connexion with the biological and 
sociological, even though in Part III the more specifically psychological side 
is treated. A more useful method would have been to take all three aspects in 
close connexion, and had this been done, the conclusions laid down with such 
conviction in Part I would often have been quite otherwise, or at least con- 
siderably modified. 

Part II, “The Institutionalized Sex Taboo” (pp. 108-205) by Iva Lowther 
Peters, Ph.D., deals with such topics as ‘The Primitive Attitude towards Sex 
and Womanhood” (ch. 1); ‘““Woman as Saint and Witch” (ch. 1); “The 
Dualism in Modern Life” (ch. u1); ‘The Institutional Taboo” (chs. 111 and Iv). 
As in the case of Part I, but to an even greater extent, a vast mass of material 
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is brought forward and somewhat lightly and slightly touched upon, but (as 
before) a suggestive survey is made. A fairly pronounced feminism can be 
traced in this section, as in the others, and to some extent influences and 
biases the conclusions drawn, especially in respect to the problems of woman’s 
sphere of work, her power to compete with man, and prostitution. Here, and 
in other places of the book, the theories of Freud are referred to, and seemingly 
accepted : hence it is curious to find also an adherence to Jung’s and Adler’s— 
a catholicism of outlook which hardly seems quite scientific, or even consistent. 
It may be noted in passing that ‘Rationalization’ is used by the author of 
Section II in a sense which does not accord with psycho-analytic usage; an 
instance of this can be found in ch. 1, p. 180, where * Rationalization’ seems 
to indicate a point of view based on objective reality, which is exactly what 
it is not: it is an attempt to account for, and justify, unconscious motivation 
by seemingly ‘reasoned’ causation. 

The third, and last, section of the volume—‘‘ The Sex Problem in the Light 
of Modern Psychology” by Phyllis Blanchard—will probably be the one most 
interesting from a general and popular point of view, but has less value for 
the student, since it deals in too cursory and superficial a way with the com- 
plicated issues involved. The three chapters which make up the section are as 
follows: “‘Sex in Terms of Modern Psychology” (ch. 1); ‘‘ How our Institutions 
fit Individual Sex Psychology” (ch. 1); and “‘Dysgenic nature of certain 
Factors of Sex Psychology,” and in all of them we have matters of undoubted 
interest discussed in an interesting way; yet the value of the material is often 
lowered owing to hasty generalizations and even erroneous statements. As 
an example, we read on p. 227 as follows: “The sexual life of woman is in 
many ways more complex than that of man. She has been subjected to more 
repressions and inhibitions, and as a result there has been more modification 
of her emotional reactions in the field of love. This greater complexity of her 
love-life makes adaptation to marriage more problematical in the case of 
woman.” That there is some measure of truth in the above, as regards the 
physiological and more external aspects, no one will deny, but the psychological 
side appears to be ignored. There is much evidence that psychologically the 
sexual life of man is more complex than that of woman, and certainly subject 
to more complications: indeed, in an earlier section of this volume it is pointed 
out how large a part dissociation plays in the sex-life of man, and this fact 
alone creates a complexity for him which is far less operative in the case of 
the woman’s sexual development. On such questions as ‘eugenic ideals,’ the 
individual and the group, the desirable basis of sex-love, many sweeping state- 
ments are made, sometimes very much in opposition to the conclusions derived 
from psycho-analytic research. The book may be regarded as usefully suggestive 
for those who have knowledge of the subject already, and in so far it serves a 


purpose. 
BaRBARA Low. 


A Psychoanalytic Study of Psychoses with Endocrinoses. By DubLEY Warp 
Fay, Ph.D. Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Company, New York 

and Washington, pp. 122. 
This book does not add to our knowledge of either psychiatry or endo- 
crinology. The author has had access to the mental patients at St Elizabeth’s 
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Hospital and has selected those which presented features of endocrine excess 
or defect—mostly hypo- and hyperthyroidism. Mentally the patients were 
mostly schizophrenic. 

Appropriate endocrine extracts were administered and physical improve- 
ment was temporarily effected. A certain amount of psychoanalytical investi- 
vation was also carried out, but not enough to effect much mental improve- 
ment. 

In each case the association of psychosis with endocrinosis appears to have 
been incidental or accidental and no causal relationship was established. 
Nevertheless, the case histories (22) are well recorded and the psychoanalytic 
discoveries are interesting. 


W.H. B.S. 


Instinct and the Unconscious. A Contribution to a Biological Theory of the 
Psycho-Neuroses. By W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S. Cambridge 
University Press. Second edition, pp. viii+ 277. Price 16s. net. 


The first edition of this important book was dealt with at length in a 
Critical Notice which appeared in Vol. 1, Part 2 of this Journal. In the preface 
to the second, revised edition, the author states that few changes have been 
made in the text, the most important being connected with the topic of dis- 
sociation, the result of criticism by me in the notice referred to above. Besides 
these changes, however, two new appendices have been added. One of these 

is the address on ‘“‘Psychology and the War” delivered by Dr Rivers in his 
— capacity of chairman of the subsection of Psychology at the Bournemouth 
meeting of the British Association in September, 1917. The other is a paper 
on ‘The Instinct of Acquisition” contributed to the pages of Psyche. 

In our previous notice criticism was confined to certain details rather than 
to the more general bearings of the theory of the psycho-neuroses put forward 
in this book, and, although there is much in Rivers’ views on the nature of the 
war neuroses which calls for criticism or comment, in view of his admission 
that the most important changes in the new edition are the result of criticism 
in this Journal, it will perhaps be well to confine this review to a consideration 
of the changes which have been made and of the extent to which the criticisms 
_ referred to have been met. 

The gravamen of our complaint against Rivers’ teaching concerning dis- 
sociation was that he restricted the use of this term to the independent activity 
of suppressed (repressed) experience—an activity accompanied by “con- 
sciousness so separated from the general body of consciousness that the 
experience of each phase is inaccessible to the other under ordinary conditions.” 
That is to say, he refused to regard any splitting of the mind as a dissociation 
unless the split-off portion showed activity as an alternating ‘independent’ 
consciousness. He took fugue as the most characteristic example of dissocia- 
tion; but although fugue exhibits the alternation and ‘independence’ of con- 
sciousness which he desiderated, it is not a very good example of the activity 
of repressed experience. A better example, to fit his definition, would have 
been the monoideic somnambulism which Janet takes as the prototype of all 
hysterical manifestations; but curiously enough Rivers excluded hysteria from 
the category of dissociation. He considered hypnosis to be a dissociation, 
however, because it is an alternating ‘independent’ phase of consciousness. 
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It is doubtful if Rivers ever really appreciated or believed in the facts of 
co-consciousness as these are described by Morton Prince. Certainly his use 
of this term seemed to imply a total misapprehension of Morton Prince’s views. 

In the chapter on Dissociation-in the new edition the only changes made 
are the re-wording of a relatively unimportant sentence on page 75 and the 
substitution of ‘Sally’ for ‘Miss’ in reference to the appropriateness of the 
term co-conscious when applied to the Beauchamp case. But nothing short 
of a rewriting of the whole of this page could do away with the confusions 
contained in it. 

On page 102, it is now said that the hypnotic state differs from a character- 
istic attack of dissociation or a fugue “in that it may be accompanied by 
memories from the ordinary waking state.” The words quoted have been 
substituted for ‘‘in having been produced by the suggestion of another person.” 

On page 109: “‘the view that in the subject of a fugue the consciousness of 
one phase underlies the consciousness of the other phase,” has been substituted 
for “‘the view that in a fugue the normal consciousness is there underlying the 
split-off consciousness accompanying the activity of the fugue.” 

At the foot of page 134: to the sentence ending ‘‘it is doubtful whether 
anything is gained by bringing hysteria within the category of dissociation,” 
are now added the words, ‘‘at any rate so far as paralyses and anaesthesias 
are concerned.’ ‘“‘I propose therefore to exclude dissociation from the con- 
notation of hysteria” takes the place of “I have, therefore, no hesitation in 
excluding, etc.” 

These are practically all the changes connected with the topic of dissocia- 
tion that I can find in the new edition, and I cannot admit that they meet, 
in any appreciable degree, the criticisms contained in my original notice; nor 
do they adequately represent the extent to which Rivers himself was convinced 
of the incorrectness of his views concerning dissociation. But it is plain that 
the changes he was able to make in the text were limited by the necessity for 
maintaining the integrity of each page so that the stereoplates could be made 
from the type as orginally set up. The handicap which such a restriction 
imposes is well known to authors, and in the present instance I think it pre- 
vented Rivers from making corrections which (as he admitted to me in con- 
versation) he saw were called for. 

Dr Rivers’ untimely death is an irreparable loss to the world of science; 
and its recency takes the heart out of any further criticism of this book which 
we might be inclined to make. Instinct and the Unconscious, though by no 
means the work on which his fame most surely rests, yet remains to us a 
striking example of the versatility and originality of his mind and of the wide 
range of his interests and knowledge. 


T. W. MITCHELL. 
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NOTES ON RECENT PERIODICALS. 


International Journal of Psycho-Analysis. 1921, Parts 2, 3 and 4. 
Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Psychoanalyse. 1921, Parts 2, 3 and 4. 


An important article in the field of applied psycho-analysis written in English by 
that brilliant young worker in ethnology and allied subjects, G. Réheim, of Budapest, 
opens Part 2 of the Journal for 1921. ‘Primitive Man and Environment” is the 
subject of this paper, the aim of which is to show how the biological relationships 
between primitive man and his environment are reflected in the mental life of the 
individual. Totemism which postulates a magic bond between man and the animals, 
the idea of re-incarnation, nomadism, and the later tendency to settle and acquire 
personal property, cave-dwelling, tree-dwelling, the origins of social status, of cosmo- 
gonical theories, and of the ideas of heaven and hell acquire a remarkable unity and 
meaning in the light of the unconscious mental mechanisms and attitudes discovered 
by psycho-analysis, which predominate so greatly in primitive man. The conclusions 
here demonstrated by Roheim, without any forcible twisting of material or far- 
fetched interpretations, are not merely supported by a mass of scientific evidence 
derived from sources entirely independent of psycho-analysis or prior to it, but 
literally in many points actually coincide with it as far as it goes; the knowledge of 
the Unconscious merely makes it possible to correlate, and to clarify further, obser- 
vations already established by previous workers, It is a fortunate circumstance that 
besides his natural gifts Réheim possesses a sound knowledge of psycho-analysis 
and an amazing grasp of the English language and familiarity with the wealth of 
English scientific literature on his subject. His cold and closely reasoned mode of 
presentation adds to the attractions of his work. 

There is a point in common between Roheim’s article and the succeeding one, 
‘The Castration Complex,” by Stircke, different as it is in form and subject-matter. 
It deals with some of the remotest aspects of individual mental development; but 
the common point with Réheim’s work is the inference both writers draw that 
‘the wish-phantasies of the unconscious are ultimately repetitions of real situations ” 
(in Starcke’s words), although in Réheim’s work this inference refers also to real 
situations in phylogenetic, as well as in ontogenetic, development. The work of 
Starcke will presumably only interest those already familiar with the important 
influence of the very earlicst stages of individual life on the subsequent development 
of the libido. Close connections are here traced between the situation of the suckling 
infant when the mother’s nipple is withdrawn from it, either before it is satisfied or 
during the process of weaning, inducing a sensation of loss and distress, and the later 
development of the idea of castration, by the association between nipple and penis 
now well established. The work is undoubtedly valuable and interesting, and is 
capable of throwing much light on certain types of neurosis. 

There are two of this Journal’s well-known Collective Reviews in this number: 
on Normal Psychology and on Mysticism and Occultism; also numerous book reviews. 


The next number of the [nlernational Journal is a double one comprising Parts 3 
and 4. It contains a translation of an article by Eisler, entitled ‘“*An Unconscious 
Phantasy of Pregnancy in a Man under the Guise of Traumatic Hysteria,’ which 
was already abstracted from the Zeitschrift for our readers in Vol. 1, Part 2 of 
this Journal. Besides a very interesting analysis of a case, it presents some important 
theoretical conclusions. 

There are also some remarks on “The Technique of Child-Analysis” by H. von 
Hug-Hellmuth, a well-known childrens’ analyst. Many useful hints are contained in 
them; it is perhaps inevitable that the result should be a little disappointing. For 
the writer herself claims that ‘intuition’ is the chief guidance in these cases and that 
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almost every one requires different handling; perhaps it is us well that she lays down 
no golden rules, which might be only too lightheartedly misunderstood and mis- 
applied. 

“The Anal-Erotic Factor in Hindu Religion” is the subject of an interesting 
paper by Berkeley-Hill. He shows in a convincing fashion that the sense of guilt 
arising from this complex is the mainspring of the Hindu rcligion and that it has 
determined the national character and the social customs of the race. The pedantic 
reaction-formations against impurity and pollution are so severe that anything 
approaching sublimation has been almost entirely excluded; repression is so heavy 
that almost no energy is available for the demands and opportunities of reality, all 
is consumed in maintaining a mental equilibrium of a kind that in other peoples 
appears only in highly abnormal and neurotic individuals. In character-development 
and way of life the race has formed itself in the mould of a typical obsessional neurosis ; 
a fact which throws light on the indifference to life observable in these people, and on 
their longing for Nirvana—existence without desire or feeling. Only so can the con- 
flict be escaped, and just so, in proportion to the severity of their conflicts, do all 
neurotics crave to escape from life. It is unfortunate that the article does not end 
with the presentation of these interesting facts and that the author permits himself 
to go beyond the boundaries of psychology—to judge, to criticize and to compare 
the Hindus unfavourably with other peoples in respect of their type of mental 
development. 

In a paper on “ Psycho-Analysis and the History of Science” van Teslaar defines 
three stages in the development of science, which he terms atomism, energeticism, 
and unfoldment. He points out that unfoldment, or the concept of evolution, has by 
now influenced all sciences except academic psychology. Freud’s work has at last 
placed psychology on a level with the other sciences in this respect, adding to it a 
genetic, developmental, evolutionistic point of view. ‘“‘The details of Freud’s work 
amount to a restatement of the recapitulation theory applied to the biologic history 
of the mind.” 

A short paper on the character-traits of Shakespeare’s Shylock is quite unworthy 
of this periodical. The extent of Isador Coriat’s knowledge of psycho-analysis seems 
limited to connecting love of money with coprophilia and hate with sadism. His 
theme is to prove that there is nothing specifically Jewish about the character of 
Shylock—a question of interest to certain individuals, perhaps, but one which con- 
cerns psychology only if it is connected with an investigation into the characteristic 
psychology of the Jewish race. This little matter the author completely overlooks, 
and indeed by implication he denies the existence of any such phenomenon as a 
characteristic Jewish psychology. It is regrettable that the /nternational Journal 
should lend itself to the publication of a production, however insignificant, of no 
intrinsic value and plainly actuated by strong ‘resistances’ against personally 

able ideas. 

‘“* Psycho-Analysis and Psychiatry” is the title of an exceedingly interesting but 
difficult and obscure paper by Stércke, not made more comprehensible by having 
been too hastily translated into English from the German of a Dutchman. An 
abundance of original ideas, an independent judgment, and the capacity for per- 
ceiving and bringing to light hidden connections are here brought to bear on this much 
more general subject, just as in the same author’s article on the ‘‘ Castration Complex” ; 
both are the work of a mind which has freed itself from many inhibitions. There is 
in all Starcke’s work a note of enthusiasm and rebellion (to say nothing of his humour) 
which rings out arrestingly; at the same time there is in it an undertone of melancholy 
which comes to expression in an unfaltering acceptance of truth. Where his ideas 
will ultimately find their place we cannot tell, and while so much is speculative in 
the new science it matters comparatively little; we can but be grateful to those who 
are willing to throw some light, though it can only be a flickering and uncertain one, 
upon unanswered questions and unsolved problems—those who, as the author himself 
says, thereby forego the gratification which “‘non-analytical psychiatry finds in the 
compulsion to solve and finish with problems, even though the solution be illusory.” 

The renunciations in narcissistic gratification required by analytic work are 
becoming recognized; the author devotes the first part of his paper to a detailed 
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consideration of the forms they take. The phenomenon of “personal error,’ so 
important in other branches of scientific investigation, is shown to have been recog- 
nized at last, by psycho-analysis, as prevailing in an equal or even greater degree in 
the science of mind. Psychiatry and psychology have ignored it hitherto. The author 
hints further at some aspects of the new standard of human values which we may 
expect to arise from the new knowledge. ‘The old-style psychiatrist was a servant 
of the censorship, an instrument of society. The analyst has a more comprehensive 
duty to society, dictated by the same healing endeavour, but pointing in an opposite 
direction. He must reconcile society with the Libido, with death, in short, with the 
Unconscious.”” Something of this kind has often been said, but this writer has 
attempted to map out the narrow course through which, by abnegation and fortitude, 
this goal may finally be reached. 

The second part of the paper is more technical, if not more speculative. It 
endeavours to trace the relations between the neuroses and the psychoses, and inci- 
dentally considers most of the normal forms of human life as well. Perhaps the author’s 
carnest cfforts in this section to steer a course between cynicism and idealism are the 
best evidence of the exceptional quality of his thought. Next, having attempted to 
show the forms of regression and fixation of Libido and their relation to the Ego- 
impulses in the various manifestations of human development, the author endeavours 
to trace a sketch of the development of the Ego-impulse and its paths of regression. 
Broadly, the function of the Ego-impulse is to arrest and control discharges of energy 
(“that which cannot postpone discharges evaporates and is destroyed”’); its various 
stages of development and modes of functioning are enumerated and described. The 
relation of these stages to the development. of consciousness and memory is also 
sketched. The final conclusion is that ‘the savage in us is not replaced by the civilized 
human being, but covered over by him as by a net. The primitive peeps through the 
meshes on all sides. (For instance, the ‘epileptic,’ convulsive character of many 
normal reactions, such as laughter, sneezing, outbursts of applause, etc., is pointed 
out.) In every stage of inhibition resounds a little of each stage that has been sur- 
mounted in the immeasurable past; the greater the share of the lower stages, the 
more the stages of rhythm and repetition etc. are contained in any one, the more 
unrestrained and profound a gratification it provides.” 

In 1919, for this paper and that on the “‘Castration Complex,” Dr August Starcke 
received from Professor Freud the prize founded bv Dr Max Eitingon to be awarded 
yearly for the best work on medical psycho-analysis. 

Among the shorter communications in this number is one from Ernest Jones upon 
an interesting device of the censorship in the dream-work. The history of an old man 
who was a patient in the wards of a general hospital, contributed by John Rickman, 
would be interesting and entertaining to anv observer of humanity; in the light of 
psycho-analysis the unconscious meaning of his extraordinary story is plain, and we 
can even understand why it is so amusing. The pleasure-principle governs our un- 
conscious minds and our chief pleasures are derived from the impulses and tendencies 
which belong there, or from the spectacle of them at work in others, whether we 
recognize them consciously or not. 

A Collective Review of recent literature on the subject of “‘Sexual Perversions” 
is contained in this number, and several book reviews. 


Of the Zedtschrift for 1921, Part 2 contains some interesting shorter communica- 
tions, besides original articles appearing also in English in the Journal. Eisler 
describes the outbreak of an attack of manic excitement and the manifest ambivalence 
which showed itself in the symptoms. He finds that the case supports Freud’s view 
that the striking symptoms of insanity constitute the attempts of the diseased mind 
to regain a state of equilibrium and that the ambivalence is made use of as a mechan- 
ism which may be suitably employed for this purpose. Feldmann, who also describes 
the onset of dementia praccox in three cases of men wounded or disabled during the 
war, was enabled, owing to the favourable circumstances of military service, to 
observe the gradual] development of the disease and the conditions out of which it 
arose, Abraham describes two incidents, showing how a young woman suffering 
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from hebephrenia with a delusion of being robbed ‘defrauded* herself by spending 
or hiding some money, in order to substantiate her delusion. A contributor offers an 
extract from a book of travel in Siberia, by Kennan, giving an account of an epidemic 
‘disease’ prevalent in a certain district. Most of its victims were women; the symp- 
toms took the form of a loss of consciousness, with a suddenly acquired facility for 
speaking unknown languages, in which the sufferer made known some unfulfilled 
wish. Her recovery could only be effected by fulfilling her wish, which usually took 
the form of a desire to possess something belonging to someone else. That this very 
frequent occurrence was a form of infectious illness the inhabitants unhcsitatingly 
believed; the Russian governor of the district, however, gave it as his opinion that 
the patients required no treatment beyond corporal punishment. He said that a 
woman who wanted a new hat and failed to obtain it by the usual tormenting methods 
would produce a few convulsions and a song or two in a remote dialect in which she 
demanded the hat as a physiological need. One husband had to travel 300 versts 
in the depth of winter to obtain a silk dress which his wife demanded in this fashion. 
The author concludes that ‘“‘in the light of these remarkable achievements of feminine 
strategy the women of America will havo to admit that their Siberian sisters have 
succeeded far better than all the societies for women’s rights in the art of getting 
what they want and throwing sand in the eyes of their lords and masters.”’ Psycho- 
analysts at any rate will find the account amusing, and will see in it a new form of 
a psychological phenomenon common enough under the guise of a neurosis. The rest 
of the communications in this number are concerned with dreams, and include a very 
good example of the way in which something temporarily forgotten (in this case a 
dream) may be recalled through free association. 


Among other original articles, Part 3 of the Zeitschrift for 1921 contains a discussion 
by Alexander of the points of view put forward by Freud in his recent work Beyond 
the Pleasure-Principle. He endeavours to show that the conception of what Freud 
there calls death-instincts and life-instincts, and describes as a speculative surmise, 
can be supported by deductive reasoning from biological and chemical facts. An 
article by Nunberg on “The Catatonic Attack,” published in Part | of Zeitschrift for 
1920, and abstracted in Vol. 1, part 1 of this Journal, forms the basis of a further 
paper in this number on ‘The Course of the Libido-Conflict in a case of Schizo- 
phrenia.”’ The attempts of the Libido to regain an object-invest ment, and so to detach 
itself from the narcissistic investment of the Ego characteristic of the psychoses, are 
here analysed and their various forms described. They were, first: To regain the 
object, (a) by the aid of speech, (6) by narcissistic identification carried out on the 

is of anal, aggressive, and cannibalistic impulses. The failure of these processes 
to effect an object-investment and therewith recovery led to two further attempts: 
(a) an attitude of ‘transitivism,’ in which self and object were felt to be interchangeable 
and there was failure to discriminate between them, (6) projection and the feeling of 
being wronged and injured by the object. The latter was closely related to the tran- 
sitivism, which mainly expressed negative impulses, and both represented the activa- 
tion of the narcissistic omnipotence of thought. This also proving unsatisfactory, the 
patient finally succeeded in developing an object-attachment to the physician by 
identifying him with the father. A transition stage between the idea of being harm- 
fully influenced and the objecct-investment was expressed by the wish to be hypno- 
tized. A partial recovery became possible after the Libido could be again directed 
towards an object. 

Eisler contributes to this number a long abstract of Freud’s Beyond the Pleasure- 
Principle. 


“Transference and Object-Choice” is the title of the article, contributed by 
Hattingberg, opening Part 4 of the Zeitschrift for 1921. He discusses the usual 
assumption of the psychology of consciousness that feelings and affeets are essentially 
connected with their objects, and arise in relation to their specific objects and not 
otherwise. This is directly controverted by experience with the phenomenon of 
transference in psycho-analytic treatment, where the affect arises irrespective of the 
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nature or specific character of the object. Freud’s sexual theory accords with this 
experience and propounds a fundamental independence of their objects in the various 
instincts. (Instinct and affect are shown to be practically synonymous terms.) 
Interesting observations on very young animals made by Douglas Spalding and 
L. Morgan confirm this view. The retlex theory and the tropism theory of instinct 
being shown to be incompatible with all these observations the author endeavours 
to formulate a theory of the nature of instinct which slfall correspond to the facts 
and explain their dynamics. He postulates a single primary instinct underlying all 
the recognized impulses (which are only isolated manifestations of it) which he calls 
an instinct of total surrender, of complete passivity. He maintains that this explains 
the phenomena of suggestion and suggestibility. The author’s attempt to relieve 
psycho-analysis of the reproach of concerning itself exclusively with the content of 
mental operations, instead of with their general nature, is interesting and well- 
presented; but it goes rather to the other extreme in effect and is too vague to be 
convincing. 

Under the title of *‘ Psycho-Analysis and Psychiatry” Pollak describes a case of 
aman of 53, brought to an asvlum and there diagnosed as suffering from a ‘ pre-senile 
delusion of suffering injurious treatment.’ A short analytic exploration revealed an 
infantile attitude of mind, with a strongly developed narcissism, due largely to the 
circumstances of the patient's early life; and showed that an operation on the eye 
undergone some months before had so damaged the ‘self-regarding’ feelings that a 
severe reaction had set in, which was expressed in the form of such selfish meanness 
and exorbitant claims in regard to the persons of his environment that it became 
necessary for their comfort to transfer him to an institution. There was neither 
‘pre-senility’ nor ‘delusion’ in the strict sense present. The case is an illuminating 
instance of the helplessness of academic psychiatry when confronted with a simple 
case, which in the light of psycho-analvtic knowledge is easily intelligible. The dreams 
and phantasies of an epileptic, in which he saw himself as a spermatozoon in the 
father’s body and lived through the process of generation again, are described by 
Muller and compared with other spermatozoon-phantasies recorded in the literature; 
he also relates them to the commoner phantasy of returning into the mother’s body, 
which is of course also contained in the spermatozoon-phantasy. A young woman 
suffering from obsessional neurosis wrote an account during analysis of all the day- 
dreams she remembered having harboured up to her seventeenth year. They show 
a& very interesting development as the censorship gradually increased; she herself 
invariably plays the part of the boy-hero, in the earlier ones in a markedly masochistic 
relationship to the father, later in identification with him. A disappointment in love 
experienced during analysis is described by Pfeifer, who would like to draw the 
attention of analysts to the problem of the effect of such experiences on the treatment. 
A cure of a childish phobia by what she calls ‘rapid analysis’ is described by Spielrein. 
The repressed wishes were very cleverly brought into consciousness by a game, after 
which the symptom disappeared; the question remains how far their pathological 
potentiality had been removed. Schneider gives an account of a book by Stauden- 
maicr of Munich, entitled Hxperimental Magic. Becoming interested in spiritism, the 
author had the notion of attempting to induce mediumistic phenomena in himself, 
in order to investigate them scientifically. With patience and practice he acquired 
various facilities and eventually succeeded in raising the repressions sufficiently to 
make his own unconscious accessible, in the form of hallucinations involving all the 
sense-organs. It appears that both in functions and in content these hallucinations 
expressed wish-fulfilments, and in respect of the aim with which they were provoked 
by the experimenter they served the purpose of a sublimation. They confirm the results 
of psycho-analysis concerning the content of the Unconscious, of which they were 
in one sense a kind of ‘photographic reproduction.’ 

J. R. 
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Annales Médico-Psychologiques. (Series XII. Vol. I.) 
No. 1, January, 1922. 


Chronique: Le décret du 3 janvier 1922 (Dr G. Demay). 
The decree greatly improves the status of medical men on the staff of asylums. 


Réle du tempérament et des idées déliranies de Rousseau dans la genése de ses principales 
théories (M. Victor Demole). 
An attempt to answer the questions (1) Are the principal theses of Rousseau the 
outcome of his psychical constitution? (2) Did his delirious ideas influence his pro- 
ductivity in quality or in quantity? 


Etat de mal épileptique mortel au cours dun traitement par le Gardénal (M. L. Marchand). 

In some cases Gardenal is not superior to bromides. Gardenal sometimes causes 
@ grouping of attacks while giving at the same time lengthened periods of respite. 
More attacks better spaced are often better for the patient. 


Etats melancoliques avec hypotension artérielle, traitement par Copotherapie surrénale et 
Padrénaline (M. G. Naudascher). 
Records of two cases of successful treatment and reference to others. 


L’ Expertise mentale et la justice militaire. Les débiles et les dégénérés dans l'armée 
(M. J. Hamel). 
Army crimes and offences in relation to mental conditions both during and since | 
the war. 


Traitement des ictus de la paralysie générale (MM. Ducosté et Martimor). 
Reports excellent results from subcutaneous injection of adrenalin. 


No. 2. February, 1922. 


Chronique: A propos du concours de médecin en chef des asiles de la Seine (Dr Henri 
Colin | 


Criticises the methods of examination for asylum appointments and suggests 
alterations. 


Le syndrome de la paralysie générale (M. Klippel). 
Argues that even if it be admitted that syphilis is a cause it often is not the con- 
trolling factor in the development of the disease. 


Etude statistique de médecine legale psychiatrique militaire (M. André Barbé). 
A description of 195 cases showing 16 varieties of crime, 35 distinct types of mental] 
trouble and 5 degrees of responsibility. 


Le principe de la présomption légale d origine et les consequences de la lor du 31 mars 
1919 sur les pensions militaires (M. Louis Parant). 
Stresses the futility of a brief examination and argues that either a longer examina- 
tion should be conducted or the onus of proof of aggravation of mental trouble by the 
war be put on the claimant. 


Troubles mentaux post-commotionnels (M. G. Robin). 
Discusses a case of shell shock. 
Intoxication mortelle (suicide) par ingestion de salicylate de méthyle (Dr Legrain et 
Mile Badonnel). 
In view of this ‘‘regrettable accident” to a patient who had shown no symptoms 
of epilepsy, the action of the drug, especially on epileptic subjects, is discussed. 


No. 3. March, 1922. 


Chronique: La pratique psychiatrique en Alsace (Dr Paul Courbon). 
Alsace is far ahead of France in the attitude of the law towards the control of 
treatment of mental disease. 
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Contribution a Pétude de la conscience de état morbide chez les psychopathes (M. G. 
Halberstadt). 

The importance of knowing the extent to which the patient analyses the malady 
is discussed and illustrated by reference to a shock case discharged with a 50 per cent. 
pension who later demanded 100 per cent. in the erroneous belief that he was suffering 
from pulmonary tuberculosis. 


Les rémissions dans la paralysie générale (etude clinique et humorale) (M. René Tar- 
gowla. Mile Badonnel et M. G. Robin}—concluded in No. 4. 

Gives records of 15 cases and discusses the relation between syphilis and genera] 
paralysis emphasising the apparent independence of the progress of the symptoms 
of one and the other. 

Sur le traitement spécifique de la paralysie générale (MM. Quercy, E. Roger et Diguet). 

Gives seven cases of treatment and concludes that neosalvarsan has no action on 
the clinical symptoms and the course of general paralysis, and that while leucocytosis 
may disappear rapidly and completely under treatment it returns in a few weeks 
after the last injection and the disappearance is of no value in staying the course of 
the disease. 


Suites éloignées de certains troubles mentaux post-encéphalitiques (Dr Henri Claude). 
Four cases are discussed. 


Les hallucinations lilliputiennes, Essai @interprétation (M. Jean Salomon). 

By hallucination the patient has a representation of an ordinary sized man at a 
considerable distance, but seeing the walls of his room at the same time he interprets 
the representation as proceeding from a small man at. a short distance. This explana- 
tion is supported by the facts that these hallucinations nearly always happen in small 
enclosed places and in one case, when a patient saw the little men at different dis- 
tances, those that were closest to him were the smallest. 


No. 4. April, 1922. 


Chronique: Considérations sur la restriction des services daliénés de Bicétre et de la 
Salpétriére (M. Raoul Leroy). 

Laments the fact that, on account. of financial considerations, the mental hospital 
of Bicétre and the famous Salpétriére are to be reduced to small “consultation 
services.” 

Le projet Grinda et Phygiéne mentale (Dr Legrain). 

An interesting scheme for amendment of “‘the law of 1838” on the lines pro 
by M. Grinda in 1921. It would place (1) a clinique psychiatrique and (2) a place of 
observation (placements par mesure de precaution) between the mental case and the 
asylum and provide a way out of the asylum through (1) convalescence, and (2) the 
clinic. 

Les rémissions dans la paralysie générale (M. René Targowla, Mile Badonnel et 
M. G. Robin). 
See No. 3, above. 
Folie simulée chez un dégénéré inintimidable inculpé de vol (Dr A. Prince). 

Reports a case and argues that the man was incapable of social life and a problem, 

not legal, but medical. 


Lorganisation du service libre de prophylaxte mentale de T'asile Sainte-Anne (MM. Ed. 


Toulouse, G. Genil-Perrin et R. Targowla). 
An account of the organisation of an out-patient service for mental cases followed 


by a long discussion in which opposite opinions as to the legal aspect of the project 
and its value are expressed. 
R. J. B. 
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Journal de Psychologie normale et pathologique (XIX). 
No. l. January, 1922, 


Le poids de cerveau et [intelligence (L. Lapicque). 
A historical sketch followed by discussion of formulae connecting the weight of 
brain with that of body and of the relation of ‘‘intelligence ” to the weight of the brain. 


Religion et nationalité (A. Van Gennep). 

Discusses work of former writers and argues that religion gives strength to national 
feeling and that a church acts as an administrative and sentimental unifying force: 
it is one of the modes of expression of @ social need. 


Psycho-pathologie de Tindécision (D. Wechsler). 

Ambivalence is & characteristic of normal and abnormal minds. Indecision in 
normal persons is analysed and the conclusion reached that indecision is due to the 
affective parta of repressed sentiments being attached to fortuitous ideas. 


En marge de la psychologie des larmes (P. Morhange). 

According to actors, tears are produced by them while acting in two ways: (1) They 
identify themselves with the character and actually feel emotion; (2) They control 
the physiological processes. 

Notes sur la psychologie de combattant (R. Lacroze). 

Details of immediate experience are important to the combatant but generalisa- 
tions are not; thought is avoided and the critical sense is abolished. There are marked 
changes in the affective life including the disappearance of purely abstract sentiments. 


La Conférence de psychotechnique de Genéve (J.-M. Lahy). 
Delegates from Spain, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Germany, America, Italy 


and France descri the work being done in their countries in investigating the 
fitness of individuals for various occupations. Brief summaries are given. 
R. J. B. 
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